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PREFACE. 



This volume is not published with the ambitious 
design of superseding scientific manuals, histories, or 
guide-books. It is intended merely to indicate the 
pleasant things to be found in certain nooks, on the 
less frequented routes, and to illustrate character and 
manners rather than to describe places. The sayings 
and anecdotes are authentic, and the sketches were 
taken from Ufe, and have been drawn on stone by one 
of the Wayfarers. 
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CHAPTER I. 

BATIONALB OF 8EA-SICEKESS, AND ITS MENTAL EFFEOTS — OF CONTINENTAL 
RAILWAY UANAQEMENT — OF ENGLISH CHARA0TERI8TI08. 

« TTTE rather like this pitching and rolling than 
▼ ▼ not, it is so pleasant.'* So thought, and so 
said, certain passengers on hoard one of the steamers 
hetween Newhaven and Dieppe, who had heen tempted, 
hy a cheaper fare and a more heautiful route, to a 
careless defiance of the powers of the sea-god. And 
so has thought and said hefore them many a hoaster, 
doomed nevertheless to a prolonged penitence, and 
puhlic humiliation. In a little time, one by one, they 
slink out of sight ; or, reckless of consequences, 
" weary of life," and resigned to the inevitable, they 
fall prostrate on the deck : while others, with blue 
and pinched features, are borne away to the Hades 
below, by those benevolent mariners whose arms are as 
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2 RATIONALE OF SEA-SIOKNESS, 

merciful as they are strong: until all that remain on 
deck are half-a-dozen gentlemen and two or three ladies, 
who had from the first prudently adopted a recumbent 
position. Meanwhile, the rocking motion increases, the 
sea grows of a more brilliant blue, and the wind blows 
strong, fresh, and pure. A little Frenchman had diver- 
sified his suflferings by weeping. He cried until a 
paroxysm obliged him to employ himself differently; 
and as soon as a respite was granted to him by Pro- 
vidence, he cried again. His tears fell on his braided 
capote, ran down the little furrows which misery had 
ploughed on his fat, pale cheeks. At intervals he cursed 
"perfide Albion," and the day in which he had been 
induced to visit her shores : and also the impotency 
of the brandy bottle which protruded from his coat- 
pocket, and had been unable to deliver him. Deceptive 
deity ! It had failed him, as all false gods do fail their 
votaries, in the hour when most needed ; and now, like 
the disappointed heathen, he became an infidel. In 
olden times, the holy monks, ever ready to barter for 
carnal gold the privileges which Mother Church is able 
to bestow, were wont to sell leathern girdles which, 
inscribed all over with Latin words, and blessed by 
their hands, were to be worn round the waist, and were 
warranted to act as amulets in the matter of preventing 
sea-sickness : and what these belts were guaranteed to 
perform, they actually did in a large number of cases 
accomplish, though less from spiritual than physio- 
logical reasons. Sea-sickness has been supposed to be 
owing to the effect on the brain conveyed through the 
medium of the eyes, caused by the apparent move- 
ment of objects around ; but this can hardly be, since 
blind people suffer as well as others, and those shut 
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up in the cabin no less than those who remain on 
deck. Others hold that the swinging motion, the 
pitching and tossing of the vessel, sets up a sort of 
pendulum, which, by its oscillation against the internal 
portions of our economy, produces, after a time, an 
irritability of the nerves which ends in that horrible 
spasm that most of us know too well. On this prin- 
ciple, it is comprehensible that the compression of 
these belts might have a beneficial effect. Perhaps, 
also, faith would add a little, as it does in some other 
things. 

An English clergyman and his wife, who had been 
foremost in vaunting the delight which the swinging 
sensation caused them, have now been sick unceasingly 
for four hours ; they have been ill till illness availed 
them no longer : they have now sunk to a mournful 
rest in each other's arms, with distinct traces of their 
recent throes written in their wan and blue visages. 
The white walls of Dieppe are in sight, and passengers 
who toill be beforehand commence a series of prema- 
ture preparations for landing. But hark! again the 
sorrowful cry of human suffering breaks on the ear; 
and this time it is a prolonged shrill screech. It is 
the imhappy . clergyman ; surely it was. hardly worth 
while going to sleep at all, if he was to recommence 
for the brief half hour which yet remains. His last 
agony is "very painful'* even to an optimist, for sea- 
sickness is itself a reaction ; and reaction on an 
exhausted reaction is terrible. The little Frenchman 
had long since fallen off his perch insensible; and a 
wide-mouthed, square-headed, good-hearted German 
had rolled him into a bimdle, and placed him under 
a bench, where he soon cried himself to sleep. This 
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4 RESTAURANT TOUTING. 

kindly Grerman promptly picked his pocket of the 
beloved brandy bottle, and transferred it to him who 
needed it ; for by this time the poor clergyman looked 
as though he were likely to have an apoplectic fit. 
You would not know this man, if you were to meet 
him, as he shall be an hour hence, dining at one of 
those pleasant white-walled restaurants, to which the 
touters, after their fashion, forcibly conveyed him ; for 
they had, with the sure instinct of vultures, marked 
him down as an easy prey. They saw he did not know 
where to go exactly, and the patronising way in which 
he put it to his wife : " Well, Mary, my love, since 
this good man appears so pressing for us to dine at 
his house," did not deceive them; on the contrary, it 
added to his little bill : and being refreshed with wine, 
and oblivious of the past — ^for the sad proverb, "The 
river passed, the saint forgotten,*' is often true, even 
of English divines — he takes courage, and demands, 
in excellent English-French, the state of the Elections, 
and the wishes of the waiter, and that of the people 
generally, as to their result ; the extent to which the 
nation at large is priest-ridden, and details of a like 
nature. The waiter elevates his eyebrows, shrugs, 
" Mais, monsieur, 9a ne nous regarde pas ; " on which 
our good friend remarks in English, to the rest of 
the company, that in this coxmtry politics are evidently 
a forbidden subject. Alasl poor France! — he pitied 
her accordingly. 

The luxury of railway travelling on the Continent 
is too well known to need comment. The provisions 
for comfort, coolness, and ventilation; the cleanliness, 
and absence of over-crowding, — aU this holds good of 
third-class carriages as much as first-class. Moreover, 
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the worked shirt-fronts and elaborate " get up " of 
the official costume, seems to say that porters and 
stokers have an eye to eflfect. As a guard once said, 
"You English put all your money into your pocket; 
we put it on our backs." One peculiarity of the 
English is their national love of speed. It matters 
little that their trains run into each other, or smash 
through each other ; that they get off the line, and 
go up an embankment or over a precipice; and that 
they are irregular beyond all calculation: if the train 
is behind time, there is a certain pleasure to an 
English mind in knowing that to make the deficiency 
less glaring, they have gone some miles at a forbidden 
velocity. The quarter of an hour's waiting, which the 
law insists on at all French stations, for the purpose of 
procuring tickets and registration of luggage, is indeed 
gall to him ; not perhaps that he would have employed 
those fifteen minutes any better at home, but it is a 
satisfaction to "save the train;" which means that 
the luggage is thrown in, the ticket got almost by a 
miracle, and the porter helps him into the carriage as 
the train is actually off. Now, in Prance, you may 
assuredly set your watch by the arrival or departure 
of the trains, so punctual are they. The obedience 
shown to the officials is another surprise. From the 
moment that you enter a French station, you feel that 
you are in the hands of a protecting fate — and that a 
paternal government regulates all your movements for 
you from first to last. You are received by a military- 
looking individual who escorts you to the ticket-box, 
asks for your ticket, sees that you get right change, 
and that you make no mistake about class or destina- 
tion ; he accompanies you to the place where your 
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lu^age is taken firom you, weighed, and certificated; 
he then deposits you in one of the three salles 
iTattentey where you may immediately recognise any 
of your countrymen hy their grinning through the 
locked glass-doors like caged beasts, while the French 
are paying compliments or recounting their bonnes 
fortunes. 

In England we certainly pay a sort of surly obedience 
to the officials, but it is on the understanding that we 
may indemnify ourselves by fighting with our fellow- 
passengers for luggage. That the South Eastern line is 
regulated on the French system, has doubtless arisen 
from the numerous instances of unhappy Frenchmen 
who have been reduced to a state of hopeless idiotcy, 
and left to the care of benevolent porters, in conse- 
quence of the responsibility of luggage being suddenly 
thrown on them. No wonder that we are incompre- 
hensible to the French. We English require a special 
organ to imderstand us, in addition to the usual nimiber 
which phrenologists assign ; and, like Kant's divisions 
of separate spheres for reason and faith, to some minds 
we must remain a puzzle for ever. The first prayer of 
a sensible Englishman, in a foreign land, is to be pre- 
served from rencontres with his compatriots, for he 
avoids by that means many embarrassments and some 
shame ; and our fair countrywomen abroad, it must be 
confessed, sometimes do sad things; though, in nine 
cases out of ten, not from audacity but intense igno- 
rance, they commit worse than wickedness, they make 
blunders : " Je desire quelque chose pour lire dans le 
chemin-de-fer,'* demanded a young English lady, on 
entering a bookseller's shop. "Pour vous amuser. 
Mademoiselle?" inquired the well-dressed demoiselle 
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who presided. " Oui, trhs amusant," returned the 
other emphatically. " Voila, Mademoiselle, ce qui vous 
amusera beaucoup ; c'est bien gentil, 9a :" and in return 
for the two francs, she handed over, in its yellow 
covering, Paul de Kock's " last," which was — ^weU — ^not 
so very "gentil." However, innocence still did the 
young lady good service ; for when the book feU out of 
her pocket or was left behind, as wiU occasionally 
happen in travelling, she received it without a blush 
from the English or French gentlemen, who were so 
good as to restore it to her, and further thanked them 
with a sufficiently evident gratitude. However, French 
people make mistakes sometimes. "I am in despair, 
my friend," said a young Frenchman to an English 
cantab; "your language is of aU languages the most 
difficult. With immense labour have I translated one 
of your classics ; also many words was it impossible for 
me to find in my dictionary. I said to myself, there- 
fore, these must be idioms. I made a list of them, and 
took the resolution of consulting a young English lady 
who had showed herself amiable for me : for the delicate 
task of explaining that for which there are no rules nor 
any reason, I preferred the penetrating faculties of a 
woman, to the logical intellect of a man. Grant me the 
merit of such an idea. Judge of my despair. Mademoi- 
selle returned me the list, affirming, not indeed without 
confusion, that she did not herself understand them, 
and that they were principally patois.** " Show me 
your book and Ust," said the Englishman. The French- 
man triumphantly drew forth Fielding's " Tom Jones," 
and a list of choice expletives, such as are only alluded 
to in our police courts, and are expunged from all but 
our very old dictionaries. He might well not find tliem ! 
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" Good God 1 did yon give this list to Miss ? '" 

"I did," said the Frenchman. The Englishman ex- j 

plained. " How 1 what say yon ? I am in despair. I 

have insulted a yoxmg Miss who was good and amiahle. 

Ah, the accursed book 1" French novels are not always 

very good reading for English tastes. The moral of i 

them is often so obscure that no microscope can detect 

it. In a general way, we know quite well how things 

run: the husband, always brutal, is deceived by the 

wife, always angelic. The principles of young ladies — 

candid, tender, and pure — are routed and utterly upset 

in an incredibly short space of time — ^half an hour 

generally sufficing. They appear latterly as interesting 

penitents, and commonly die (more beautiful than ever) 

of poison or consimiption. 

At the same time, that art, which, in a certain society, 
is cultivated to the utmost point of excellence, of lightly 
skimming the passagere follies of the day, — of smiling 
over, or gently sneering at, the inevitable vexations of 
life, and gathering honey from all the small flowers in 
the most dashing and pleasurable style, — ^is well repre- 
sented in the piquant and brilliant dialogue, and faith- 
less and witty sarcasm of the higher French novelists ; 
and to minds that appreciate this order of things, there 
is crSme de la ermine to be foxmd in their pages. An 
English lady had been inveighing, and truly not without 
justice, against the general immorality and wickedness 
of this literature, and its tendency to bring connubial 
felicity and many other things into contempt. "Do 
not speak of it to me, ma cJihre^^ returned a French 
authoress. " Tell me, on your English stage, is there 
one play where filial disobedience is not the rule, and 
the elopement of the yoxmg people, in defiance of 
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father, mother, or guardian, the point for applause? 
Is not even the entrance of your officer of justice made 
purposely ridiculous, and his ultimate discomfiture the 
signal for unbounded acclamations ? Whatever we 
may do, we neither revile the law, nor mock parental 
authority/' And there was so much truth in this 
charge, that, wonderful to say, the English lady was 
silenced. 



CHAPTER II. 

THE h6tEL, no. 4, RUE TRUDON — RACHEL. 

FOR those who like to study manners and cus- 
toms, there are some curious phases of life to be 
noted at the f&tes, the auctions, markets, and so 
forth, in Paris. About a year ago there was a sale 
of furniture advertised in a certain house in the Rue 
Trudon, one which will henceforth be sacred in the 
eyes of the devotees of the drama. It was crowded 
enough, for Dumas' observation held good ; and certain 
exquisitely attired Parisiennes, who had had no chance 
of penetrating into the interior up to that time, eagerly 
seized the opportunity. You could, of course, effect 
an entrance, if you waited long enough ; for, as has 
been happily remarked, " the quasi art of standing en 
queue is one of the characteristics of the Parisian 
people, distinguishing them from all other people 
whatsoever." You enter a small well-shaded court- 
yard, now filled with crowded benches. The walls 
are thickly clothed with green creepers, which give 
a deliciously cool effect. In the comer is a Cupid 
playing with Tritons, and a fountain flowing with 
perpetual waters, which pour in little streams round 
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the court, wetting your feet as much as it refreshes 
the eye ; a balcony runs all round the house, and that 
along with the rest is of a sombre cream colour ; the 
shutters are closed. At one end of the court there is 
a semicircular recess, and from the vaulted roof an 
antique lamp is suspended ; further there is a parapet 
shaded by a magnificent acacia-tree, such as you may 
often see in the interior of the hotels in Paris, and 
two concealed doors open from the recess into the 
house. What once used to pass here hardly matters 
now; at this instant there are two hundred gaUy- 
dressed people disputing, criticizing, gossiping, perhaps 
regretting and pitying, or — ^for all things are possible 
— ^moralizing: and aU around are strewed objects of 
virtil, splendid vases of African onyx, pictures that 
are perfect gems, porcelain of rare beauty, and bijou- 
terie of aU description. Whenever anything of more 
than ordinary interest was put up by the auctioneer, 
there was a swaying to and fro of the audience, and 
the feminine portion exhibited aU the unholy curiosity 
of a debutante at the opera on a Traviata night. 
" N'est ce pas qu'elle a 6t6 une grande p^cheresse ?" 
demanded a voice, with aU the sententiousness which 
distinguishes the islanders. " Mon Dieu, qu'est ce 
que 9a fait," was the reply; "eUe va se convertir." 
" Mademoiselle Rachel once spoke to me," said a 
fair-haired English boy of eighteen. "What did she 
say to you?" inquired his friend eagerly. "She 
said, * Get away with you,' " was the rather despon- 
dent reply. It happened on this wise. A young 
fellow had conceived one of those violent passions for 
Rachel which boys sometimes do for women much 
older than they are in years, as well as several things 
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besides. Night after night he sat to be tormented 
by the pitiless glance of her glittering eyes; night 
after night he dreamed of her wonderfully ribrating 
voice, after the manner of young idolaters. He wept 
noiselessly over her " Adrienne Lecouvreur ; " he 
trembled over " Ph^dre ;" and he had several hours* 
delirium after her " Valerie," where the " Chant 
Lesbien " — 

" Cest pour aimer que but terre nous Bomines, 
Aux buveurs d*eau les froids sermons, 
II n'ert qu'iin seal bonheur pour les dieux et lee hommes, 

Aimons,** — 

which Eachel used to sing with such marvellous 
grace and abandon, bereft him of the little sense he 
had left. He had secured a very fine portrait of his 
deity ; but it lacked one thing, and that was an auto- 
graph. 

He applied to a gentleman, at that time holding 
some theatrical engagement with B/achel, and be- 
sought his assistance with so much eagerness, that 
the manager consented to do his best to procure the 
coveted article. The first day MademoiseDe Rachel 
was indisposed — she had a migraine ; the next — " In 
effect, my yoimg friend. Mademoiselle is not amiable 
for us to-day;*' the third still worse — Mademoiselle 
Kachel " bonde un peu." " Her intention of a visit to 
Kussia had been postponed by an authority too high 
to resist ; Mademoiselle would not play, and was there- 
fore not allowed to travel. At length worn out by 
• his importunity, and amused by his ardour, the gentle- 
man confided the history to the tragSdiefiney and 
announced to his yoimg friend that Mademoiselle 
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Rachel had consented to appear to him. The latter 
awaited the interview with palpitations indescribable. 

Heinrich Heine relates thus his first audience with 
Gothe. " I had so often, for many long winter nights, 
thought over what profound and lofty things I would 
say to him if ever I saw him; and when I saw him 
at last, I said that the plums were very good in that 
neighbourhood I " And so it fell out in this case. 
Whatever brilliant insanity he had dreamed of utter- 
ing on this eventful occasion fell stillborn: and when 
his goddess appeared, the poor boy was dumb. She 
marched up with an awful frown on her brow. " Oil 
est done cet enfant terrible ?" " Le voUa, Mademoiselle 
Rachel." She bent down her head, while a smile 
rippled round her lips, and inscribed a sufficiently 
illegible autograph. She threw it across — " Allez- 
vous en, Monsieur '* — and it was all over; and she 
walked out of the room in her grand stately way. 

She has departed from among us now, and her 
place knows her no more; but we shall hardly see 
her equal in our days. She has been apostrophised 
as that " gifted sinner : " yet surely if she sinned she 
suffered, — ^if not in life, at least in death; for no 
sooner had the dying sigh left her lips — ^long before 
the earth had time to grow green over her grave — 
than her countrymen, with a most unhappy industry, 
busied themselves with raking up what they perhaps 
truly termed "the xmpardonable disorders" of her 
life. Her expected conversion to the Catholic faith 
never took place. Rachel coquetted a little with its 
emissaries. It was the last scene of acting before 
the final tragedy, in which she was to play the prin- 
cipal rdle. But she died in the full faith of her 



fathers — and the «ieiHi 'vf A' nLAiz. £- i ila the priests 
of Holy Motler CluriX iv^T^i-i lie p^^^miarr benefit 
of her spleini:! l:^'rzr.^ L« iL:rse ^1^ think that in 
her place tLer w:.;J.i Ljive d:i.e l*rr:c-T, cast stones 
as they li^t ; but Irt all o:Lrrs iJi>h f >r her ^irit 
to rest in peace — if ai;y one can dream that to that 
restless si>irit peace woula be a l>»n. 



CHAPTER III. 



OP TOURAINE AND ITB CHATBAUX — CHAMBORB — ^HENRY V. — THE NAPO- 
LEONIC SENTIMENT — OUR OWN DESPOT. 



TT i8 an edifying thing to hear the English accost 
■^ each other, as they sometimes will do after dinn» 
at the Paris hotels : — inquiring the nature and amount 
of their respective performances on that particular 
day. *' What have you done ? " " Oh, we have done 
the Louvre — N6tre Dame, and six other churches.*' 
Whereon, the other proceeds gravely to recount that he 
has done the Gobelins, and three or four other places 
of minor note. But to the man who has tafite and 
leisure, there is no enjoyment in the world like a tour 
in France: where pleasure, courtesy, and clean linen 
may be had for less cost than in any other country in 
the world. When he reaches the southern parts, crosses 
the Pyr^n^es, and makes his home with the Spaniards, 
the drawbacks are indeed greater, but the enjoyments 
are more exquisite. But even there, with a gay heart 
and good temper — ^a change of linen strapped to his 
back in a portable waterproof bath, and a little money 
in his pocket — ^he may set care at defiance, and revel 
beneath a cloudless sky, and in the fairest land, to his 
heart's content. 



16 OF TOTJRAINE 

If we except sunny Provence (the land of trou- 
badours), there is no region in la belle Frcmce so rich 
with gay memories, or that has so often been the theme 
of song and romance, as Touraine; for the rude hand 
of Republicanism, and not the slow decadence of Time, 
has been the destroyer of those glorious remnants of 
feudal grandeur which should by rights have abounded 
in a country so famous in history. But in Touraine, 
and the regions about it, we meet, at almost every 
turn, huge piles, whose time-honoured names throw us 
at once, in imagination, into the Middle Ages. The 
chditeaux of Chenonceaux — once the abode of Diane de 
Poitiers, now the residence of the Comte de Villeneuve ; 
of Chambord — ^the possession of the Due de Bordeaux ; 
of Blois — celebrated in all time for deeds of honour and 
of shame ; of Valen9ay — more rich perhaps than any in 
relics ; of Loches — ^whose name was a watchword of ill- 
omen ; of St. Aignan — a splendid ch&teau near the Cher ; 
Chaumont, once the residence of Catherine de Medicis ; 
of Amboise — ^more grandly situated than any other 
castle in France; Plessis-le-Tours, and others, are all 
in or near Touraine and Blois ; and a fine bahny June 
can hardly be better spent than in wanderings in their 
neighbourhood. Moreover, the French accent is here 
so pure, and the inns, if homely, are so cleanly and 
inexpensive, that it is a marvel more English do not 
choose it as their summer residence. This is not, how- 
ever, in allusion to Tours, which was at one time 
nearly swamped with our countrymen. 

The whole province is gently undulating ; and there 
are dense masses of foliage, and grand forests, which 
afford both seclusion and sport to the tourist and sports- 
man. Every slope and upland is dad with vine-trees ; 
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and oak, chesnut, and walnut trees abound j peach, 
apricot, cherry, apple, and almond trees are plentiful 
enough ; and along the banks of the Loire-et-Cher may be 
found some spots of unequalled beauty of a certain kind* 
The plain of the Loire possesses an alluvial soil on a sub- 
stratum of gravel ; and there is a fair amount of return 
from it for labour ; but the sub-formations of the country 
are mostly sandstone, and porous calcareous, or siliceous 
rocks. Indeed, along the northern part of the valley of 
the Loire, the white sandstone forms a regular terrace. 
With such an absorbent soil, there is a great freedom 
from humidity in the atmosphere. In fact, the pro- 
vince of Touraine may be regarded as one division of 
that huge hollow, formed by a depression in the chalk, 
which, beginning near Paris, terminates not far from 
Poitiers. At that place, other formations may be ob- 
served ; and, of course, a new and vast arena opens to 
the student when the Pyr6n6es are reached. There is 
an extensive surface-deposit here known as " argile et 
poudmge^* — ^a compoxmd rather difficult to pronounce 
upon. It appears to be an argillaceous deposit, partly 
ndxed with flint and freshwater limestone. There are 
also separate masses of sea-sand and marl, which con- 
tain an immense and very curious variety of fossils. 

What is termed provincially the^aZ^w^ (broken shells) 
-may be well studied here : Mr. Lyell considers that 
the shells are in many instances of the Mediterranean 
type. Many geologists believe that the faluns of 
Touraine and the Suffolk crag are nearly contempo* 
raneous. There are remains of quadrupeds also inter- 
ndxed, deer, rhinoceros, &c.; and others now extinct, 
as morse, dolphin, &c. 

After you leave Orleans, every mile of ground contains 
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something worth looking at. Orleans itself is a fine old 
city, with a noble bridge ; the wines are excellent, and 
there is a white Beaugency wine, which has a most 
admirable mignonette-scented bouquet. Moreover, the 
thin soups here have quite an originality of flavour and 
colouring, owing to the profuse use of burnt turnips 
and flat baked onions sold for that purpose. Leave 
Orleans early some fine morning, and take your ticket 
along the western line of railway for Mer station. 

Mer is a charming little village, of dazzling whiteness, 
shaded by masses of walnut, lime, and chesnut trees, and, 
at certain times, covered and firagrant with apricot and 
almond blossom : you will there find a horse convey- 
ance, resembling in some degree the light waggons used 
to convey parcels by our railway companies ; and for 
twelve or fourteen francs you can go to Chambord and 
back. If two parties join together, the old soldier who 
drives (and who is a blagueur^ and mercenary to the last 
degree, as many of these vieux moustaches are) does 
not fail to make double profit, and charge twenty- 
eight francs, imless it is otherwise arranged beforehand. 
Some years ago a young Highland laird, accompanied 
by his two sisters, had booked themselves for Mer. 
He was attired in a manner admirably suited to his 
native misty hills, in a thick woollen shooting-jacket, 
filled inside and out with pockets of every conceivable 
shape and size ; trousers of the same material, all of the 
like pinkish-grey tint ; and a great felt wide-awake, 
at that time a novelty in those regions. The two young 
ladies were clad from head to foot in shepherd's plaid, 
a costume also inconceivable to Erench taste. Bound 
to the same place were two French ladies of ample 
dimensions, M. le mari, and M. le Cur^, an intelligent 
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and gentlemanly looking priest. The Scotch were not 
quite certain that they could speak French ; the French 
were perfectly sure that they could not speak English ; 
so for some time there reigned a silence ; and the laird 
took refuge in the inevitahle " livre de Murray," and 
employed his attention in endeavouring to discover the 
bridge not far from Meung, of which it was said *' that 
it must needs be strong, since the heaviest burden of 
France (Madame de Pompadour) had passed safely over 
it." Presently the French ladies took counsel in a 
subdued tone on the attire of their fellow travellers, 
which they found to be d^vAfie origmalite ! and know- 
ing the intense ignorance which exists as to English 
rites and customs, it is not to be wondered at that the 
younger lady afiSrmed boldly that they were " des 
jockeys." The cur6, doubting this fact, was deputed to 
break the ice, and learn the truth. After one or two 
preliminary remarks, which were responded to by cour- 
teous bows and unintelligible murmurs, the cur6 " pre- 
sumed that, without doubt, monsieur was a member 
du jockie club." The laird being despondent about 
his accent, referred the question to his sister, who 
essayed, in undeniable English-French, to explain that 
the jockey dress was totally different : a cap, for in- 
stance; yes, they knew what a " chapeau de jockey" 
was, — ^it was " trfes k la mode pour la promenade." But 
the coat ? that was stated to be of pink, yellow, spotted, 
or striped of different colours. This was received with 
astonishment and polite incredulity ; it was clearly set 
down as a blague^ and the Highlanders began to think 
how they might avenge this visible doubt of their 
truthfulness. The opportunity arrived when the old 
lumbering waggon appeared ; the top was of thin metal, 
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arched, warped, and cracked with the heat; and no 
luggage heing contemplated, there was not even the 
ordinary rail round the top. It was intended to carry 
six inside, including the driver : but a difficulty arose ; 
the French ladies were not only stout beyond the ordi- 
nary size, but increased it artificially by enormous 
crinoline hoops, and other devices of the kind. The 
priest compressed his meagre person into the smallest 
possible space. M. le mari shrank into a comer ; but, 
do as they might, the crinoline, though it might be 
transferred, refused to be compressed, and stood out for 
its liberty like any insolvent patriot. However, the 
laird settled the matter by suddenly clambering on to 
the roof, with a strong hand swinging his sister up 
to the same altitude, and giving the signal to proceed. 
There was a subdued chorus of " Mon Dieu, possible ;" 
the remaining sister inserted herself by the venerable 
driver ; and beneath a burning June sun the vehicle 
proceeded on a long straight road, bordered by poplars, 
and quickly entered the forest of Chambord. " It is 
without doubt the English custom to travel in that 
way ?" observed the priest, civiUy ; " but is it not full 
of danger ? Are they aware that there is no balustrade, 
and that it is possible they may fall ?" To which the 
young lady returned three distinct affirmatives. " In 
case they fall, they would leap on again, and not hurt 
themselves. They were a wonderful nation, les Anglais, 
and * d'une originality impayable.' " Presently the thin 
metal roof of the waggon grew uncomfortably hot, and 
the writhings of the outsiders caused most ominous 
cracklings and bendings. The French looked at each 
other in alarm. Mademoiselle preserved an imperturb- 
able demeanour : " On danse, n'est ce pas ?" "On. 
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saute/* was the reply, referring probably to the culi- 
nary operation, and action attending it. All this was 
repeated by the priest to his companions, and also 
in English from the sister to those outside, who imme- 
diately redoubled their exertions and noise, until the 
grimaces of terror on the Gallic physiognomies were 
amusing. As they drove over the suspension-bridge, 
the head of Monsieur, pipe in mouth, protruded like 
a figure-head, until.it was quite visible from the interior, 
and it was a problem how he kept his balance; this 
was followed by a fearful depression in the roof. " Mon 
Dieul Mademoiselle, he is about to descend in the 
middle of us !'* exclaimed the ladies, in chorus. When 
they dismounted at Chambord, the old soldier pointed 
significantly over his shoulder, and said in a low tone 
to the landlord, " Prepare some ros-bif saignant. They 
are mad English, terrible children, and have caused us 
much fear." 

Chambord is a fine old pile of turrets and towers ; 
it has much pretension outwardly, but very little 
as to internal decoration ; and it is understood that 
the entire revenue of the domain, about 3000^. per 
annum, is devoted each year to its complete renova- 
tion and embellishment. The chapel near is worthy of 
examination; and you may have an excellent dinner 
at the hotel, and wander at will in the vast forest, one 
of the ancient hunting-seats of the kings of France. 
There is little game to be found now ; blackbirds and 
jays seem to predominate. 

Near the chfi^teau is a stagnant lake, an emblem 
suggestive of its own dormant state ; for, dismantled 
and deserted as it is, its lord in exile, and itself a show- 
place for strangers, there are not wanting those who 
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anticipate the day " when the king shall have his own 
again." And, doubtless, if the hand which now holds 
the reins were struck down, there would ensue such 
turmoil and seething as would again astonish the world. 
But if you glance at the countenance of Henri V. there 
is in his portraits visible the indelible stamp of a worn- 
out race ; of inanity and want of vigour, mingled, it is 
true, with a certain nobility and refinement. 

In the south of France, he has many adherents ; and 
whatever the parti pf^etre may think fit to advocate 
now, it is a matter of no doubt that, under the Bourbon 
rSghne^ they would rule entirely ; whereas at the present 
time, though encouraged to a certain extent by Louis 
Napoleon, he has ever his iron hand on their political 
power and tactics. Montesquieu has indeed said, — 
" Happy are the nations whose annals are tedious !'* 
but that reproach can never be laid on France. Within 
seventy years, how many revolutions and changes of 
dynasty! — monarchs triumphantly chass^Sy or igno- 
miniously skulking from their heritagg, or mocked, 
insulted, and slain, — republics rising out of anarchy, 
sealed with blood, and finally crushed by despotism, — 
and of S?netiteSj assassinations, wars, and rumours of 
wars, who can count them ? It was probably Socialism 
that really ruined the second republic. The ouvriers 
of Paris had made its very name odious to the bour^ 
geois ; and the republicans could not agree to be re- 
publican, ^t^r et simple^ without dragging in the ateliers 
nationau^. To this day the ouvriers are more dreaded 
by Louis Napoleon than any other party division. 
With the pugnacity and irritability of the Irish, the 
cruelty and bloodthirstiness of tigers when once aroused, 
and the memory of their old traditions, — their days of 
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madness, and terror, and misrule — ^no wonder that they 
are a formidable element, and are coaxed, petted, and 
feared. Seers, not without reputation for sagacity, have 
lately pretended to discern those omens which point to 
another change; to hear those smothered murmurs 
which have before this been known to swell into the 
angry roar of millions ; to see the working-up of 
far-off clouds, which to the eye of experience denote 
the coming storm. 

We all remember the anecdote of the rustic who 
convoked a meeting of the inhabitants of his poultry- 
yard. " Dear animals, I have assembled you to advise 
me with what sauce I shall dress you/* Whereon a 
cock responded, " We don't want to be eaten ;" but 
was checked by, " Messieurs, vous vous 6cartez de la 
question." A crisis does arise occasionally; and from 
the manner in which the constitution should be dressed, 
it is quite possible to stray into a discussion as to the 
sauce with which a once beloved despotism should be 
eaten. 

M. Migeon was elected for the Haut B/hin in oppo- 
sition to the Government candidate. Now Alsace has 
been generally reckoned a province as essentially a 
stronghold of the Bonapartes as Oxfordshire was of 
the Stuarts; and such a sign is not without import. 
It is a district that swarms with old soldiers, who have 
the perfume of the Empire still strong upon them. They 
there to this day are wont to record their glories, their 
veneration, and their sufferings in that cause which 
they loved so well. Their day may be over; but it 
is evident their works do not follow them. How is 
it that the young have not imbibed their enthusiasm ? 
There is no doubt that what has been called the 
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Napoleonic sentiment has been artificially stimulated 
and fostered, and not without success. The worship 
of relics (as at Versailles) has been carried pretty far. 
Louis Napoleon was " fetish" to the army. He doubt- 
less sang the song which the Sirens sang to Ulysses, 
altered to suit circumstances. How is it, then, that 
the charmer has lost his charm, and the time-honoured 
name its spell ? The French are a perverse nation ; 
and we know that there is an animal that can best 
be driven forward by dragging it backward. The trees 
on the Boulevards are yet young, for they are invariably 
the first sacrifice of the Red Republicans. Will they 
ever attain to a respectable senility? Perhaps the 
French might do better to endure the evils they know 
of, rather than return to others which they know too 
well. From the name of the man, military despotism 
might have been predicated as easily as the solution 
of any problem in geometry. His proposal of spoliation, 
as it has been termed, — i.e. the measure for appropri- 
ating the lands of charities and hospitals in exchange 
for rente — has raised a howl of fear and anger alike 
from priest and layman ; and yet the same thing has 
long been quietly carried on under our very nose by 
the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, only the one is the 
single act of Napoleon, and the other the fiat of the 
Commons. As the fury of a mob is worse than the 
vengeance of any individual pacha, and the tyranny 
of the many is always more intolerable and odious than 
the dictatorship of any single arm, so Englishmen wiU 
one day find that the insolent despotism of the House 
of Commons is a heavy burden, and grievous to be 
borne; for there is always a hope in the future under 
one despot. They cannot defy death, and are not bomb- 
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proof. Infernal machines, made by infernal conspi- 
rators, often fail, as we know; but they sometimes 
succeed: while a tyranny of 600, with its 600 little 
personal vanities and easily-wounded susceptibilities, 
is a hydra-headed animal, and holds its property by a 
lease with 600 lives in it, and permission to renew at 
option. The property-qualification has gone, and soon 
there will arise a host of needy men of talent ; a com- 
modity which is, above all others, the easiest to buy 
and sell. An insolvent patriot, with a fluent tongue, 
an easy assurance, and no principles worth mentioning, 
is not a difficult purchase, and, like other things, though 
chiefly of the baser sort, has its uses. However, this 
is a digression : France must look to its future. There 
is in the old motto more truth and wisdom than many 
allow: — 

'^ The simple plan, 
That they should take who have the power, 
And they should keep who can." 

It is very sad, doubtless, to see the weak virtuous 
oppressed by the bad powerful man: but some day a 
good powerful man shall arise in his seat, and forth- 
with the other will abscond ; for, after all, power never 
remains for any length of time in incompetent hands. 
If a man has not the necessary skill to hold his four- 
in-hand, it is not his being on the box that shall prevent 
his coming to grief : he overturns his coach, and another 
man reigns in his stead, who keeps the place or no, 
according to his power. 



CHAPTER IV. 



OF BLOIS — OHSNONOEAUX — THB WINES OF FRANCE — ^HBAOGBAB OF 
THE WOMEN — ^RBUOB — ^ANGOULEMB — ^BOBDEAUZ. 



MAKING either Blois or Amboise head-quarters, 
there are most pleasant excursions for the anti* 
quarian within easy reach. At Blois, the castle itself 
deserves a couple of days. The paternal government 
has perhaps done many things it ought not to have 
done, and left; undone some that it ought to have done ; 
but unquestionably it conserves and develops the fine 
arts. The restoration of this famed old castle is now 
nearly completed, and is executed with an admirable 
care and fidelity. Almost every terrible and evil diver- 
sity of the passions of man has had play within its 
walls ; for in the olden days original sin was less care- 
fully veiled than in these times ; and crowned king and 
shaven priest, belted noble and titled dame, have here 
plotted and betrayed, murdered and sinned, almost as 
they listed. Every chamber has its separate stain of 
blood and tradition of crime. If it be true that there is 
such a thing as a mental atmosphere, — that a good man 
makes the air and earth around him healthy, while a 
bad man and bad deed infest the scene of their action, 
" causing the virtuous to shudder, and the weak to 
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incline towards evil, when they approach the spot," 
there must be a little shuddering and a good deal of 
inclination among the visitors who daily pass along 
these ancient halls. 

In maay of the hotels, especially in those in the 
southern part of France, the tcbble d'hdte is frequented 
daily by a certain number of hou/rgeoi8y officers, &c., 
who arrange by the month or year. If a gentleman 
is accompanied on these occasions by ladies, he must 
be prepared to give the most prompt and energetic 
attention, for in such cases it is each for himself and 
Providence over aU. Often the leg of a chicken, and 
the head and tail of a fish of unlcnown species, is all 
that is left in an incredibly short space of time; for 
politeness is far more shown among the lower classes 
and peasantry, than among the shopkeepers and bou/r^ 
geois. We aU know that customs with regard to 
using the fingers instead of knives and forks, the exact 
line of demarcation when a dinner-napkin ceases to 
be a dinner-napkin and becomes a chamber-towel, 
the extent to which certain cleansing operations may 
be carried during meal time, and the privilege of 
minute examination, by means of the eyes and nose, 
to ascertain the quality and freshness of the viands, 
diflfer in all countries ; but the feediag of some French- 
men is an instructive and appalling lesson. 

The ch&teau of Chenonceaux is within a few miles 
of Amboise, and should on no account be omitted. 
It is inhabited by the Comte de Villeneuve, who, with 
the usual good taste of French proprietors, freely 
permits the entrance of strangers. Some half-dozen 
peasants generally take the opportunity of joining a 
party of tourists, and the sous which they present to 
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the servant is received with the same politeness with 
which it is oflfered ; at the sight of which, the English 
call to mind how, in certain splendid castles in their 
own country, the portly housekeeper or sleek butler 
smiles superciliously even on a crown piece. 

Chenonceaux itself is beautifully situated, shaded by 
woods, all around is admirably kept, and the relics are 
preserved with a refinement of solicitude. It contains 
innumerable portraits of the royal families of France. 
You are shown the chamber of Catherine de Medicis 
as it was in her time; her objets de toilette j and the 
looking-glass of Mary Queen of Scots. How many 
faces have simpered foolishly, or looked superciliously, 
into that glass since that time ? It is not difficult to 
repeople these halls in imagination; there are the 
faded remnants of pageantry — ^the tarnished gilding 
and worm-eaten tapestry — ^the ashes of romance — ^and 
the pictures which the colour is fast forsaking. Those 
who once walked there are gone, and only the odour of 
their deeds remains. 

There are relics of Marguerite de Navarre; her 
portrait, and the portraits of others no less famous 
for beauty and misdeeds. It is not difficult to distin- 
guish between the legitimate loves, who loved illegiti- 
mately, and the illegitimate loves who often loved 
perhaps more faithfully; only fidelity does not con- 
stitute legality. The pictures of Diana de Poitiers, 
Agnes Sorel, Gabrielle d'Estelle, though often disfi- 
gured by the rude drawing which belonged to the time, 
yet bear distinct traces of an extraordinary beauty, of 
that sunny and voluptuous order which seems, by its 
very softness and graceful frailty, to implore indulgence 
and deprecate condemnation; while in those of the 
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Medici, mother and daughter bear themselves with 
that regal pride of birth which appears to scorn all 
that the poor world around would dare to say. Yet 
neither the exquisite loveliness, nor purest scmg bleu, 
saved Mary of Scotland from the fierce denunciations 
of that bitter apostle, John Knox. It gives us a sort 
of frisson de nerfa, to remember that, in these very halls 
where we saunter so carelessly, these beautiful women, 
three hundred years ago, lived and loved, sinned and 
wept, and sinned again — sunning their lives away in 
those joys which, more than all others, evaporate in the 
possession; sometimes warmed by passion or sombre 
with jealousy, dimmed by sorrow or eaten by remorse. 
So still do many of the fairest women of la belle Frcmce, 
worthy descendants of their ancestors. Pleasure their 
god, old age their terror, religion their last resource, 
Pfere la Chaise their tomb, their epitaph might well be 
" L^ amour qui passe T* 

The wiaes of the district, though pale and limpid, are 
not deficient in strength; indeed, the best samples of 
vines are said invariably to flourish on the banks of 
those rivers which flow from east to west, as the Rhine, 
Loire, &c. Vouvray wine, which is considered here 
one of the best, resembles a somewhat coarse Cham- 
pagne, and is exceedingly heady. But if you can 
procure a bottle of delicately-flavoured white Beaugency, 
a loaf of bread, and a few strawberries of the gardener, 
do so, and retreat into the woods of Chenonceaux : you 
will be unmolested, and will pass a charming day. Vast 
masses of fir-trees scantily shade the smaU fine dry 
herbage beneath, each slight motion bearing their 
heavy rich aroma round you. There is hardly a sounds 
save the whisper of the leaves as they quiver towards 
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each other, or the hum of the restless insect life. 
Beware how you crush the smallest fly or insect here, 
for each has its own individual odour, sometimes 
agreeable, sometimes most nauseous, which clings to 
your glove or hand with pertinacity for hours. 

Oo further still, and stretch yourself on the grass, not 
beneath the fir-trees, for every breath of wind blows 
them aside, and allows a hot ray of the sun to shoot 
down bumingly on your head; but shelter yourself 
in the shadow of the broad avenue of limes ; or, further 
on, there are acacias, and birch-trees, and walnut, and 
a wide forest of chesnut-trees, that will give you their 
cool leafy shade. The vegetation here is not of a tro- 
pical luxuriance, and yet the warm dry perfame which 
the sun scorches out of the trees suggests Asia rather 
than Europe. There are upwards of one thousand 
wild plants of different sorts, which are to be found 
in Touraine, exclusive of mosses, ferns, liverworts, and 
fungi ; and in the woods there are plenty of English 
flowers at each step; vetch, forget-me-not, blue-bell, 
periwinkle, violet, hyacinth, heath, broom, &c., and 
wild raspberries and strawberries. On the small 
lakes, or pools, there are the fleur-de-lis, water ranun- 
culus, white and yellow water-lily, flowering rush, 
arrowhead, and various other beautiful specimens of 
the nymphcea. 

Besides the white wines mentioned, there are excel- 
lent red wines, as Jou^, Chambray, Bourgueil, and 
St. Ibertin. In truth, the plains and hills are always 
in stripes of com and vines. The wines are not quite so 
potent as those of the C6te d'Or, which are stronger and 
drier ; while again those of the Gironde, though plen- 
tiful and cheap, are much weaker, probably on account 
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of the humidity of the atmosphere, caused by the prox-* 
imity of the sea-coast, the Dordpgne, and Garomie. The 
wine countries are perhaps not generally the most 
beautiful ; for the vine when young is by no means of 
that height and luxuriant growth generally pictured by 
English imaginations. Our own hop-growing counties 
have even an advantage over them in this respect. Of 
the province of Champagne, a Frenchman once said 
" that it must needs be triate, since it possessed neither 
springs, meadows, woods, stones, bushes, nor trees.'' 

As you proceed southward, the headgear of the 
women becomes more picturesque and curious. The 
caps are of most gigantic size, sometimes spreading like 
a huge fan, or pointing backward in an elongated 
cone : they are of snowy whiteness, and are set oflF by 
ornamented combs, gold earrings, and the like, and are 
often bordered with lace or fringe. Customs differ; 
and the most civilised nation is barbarous in the par- 
ticular of avenging any innovation. Here a girl may 
not wear a cap ; there she may not wear a straw hat, 
under penalty of having from fifty to a hundred people 
attend her with an amusing pertinacity. Indeed, Pari* 
sians rarely adopt the straw hat; and yet that it is 
most becoming to our women, no one, who has had a 
glimpse of one of those charming, frank, blooming 
girls who swarm at our watering-places, with her little 
hat and feather poised carelessly on her head, can doubt. 
A Farisienne artiste once explained the reason of their 
rejection : that with French women, the eyes, forehead, 
and hair were the best division of the face, and seen 
to most advantage in the little Paris bonnet ; whereas 
the massive square iron jaw, which generally indicates 
the strength of wUl of madame or mademoiselle, is too 
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much exposed in the little hats worn with impunity 
by our English women* 

At Poitiers the churches are well worth a visit. 
Among other curiosities and relics, there is an un- 
doubted print in stone of the foot of our Saviour; it 
is protected by iron railings ; and the embalmed body 
of an old saint, Radegonde, a most sickly and unplea- 
sant smelling object, and one of the best of arguments 
for urn sepulture. 

You pass Angoul^me on your road to Orleans. It is 
mounted on a rocky pedestal, in the spring covered with 
cherry and apricot blossoms. Cognac, on the Charente, 
is not very far distant. The brandy is mild and pure : 
you may pour it into the glass like oil, and swallow 
it like milk; and to those who are bound for the 
Pyr^n^, a well-filled portable flask, not large enough 
to challenge the attention of the octroi, is an excellent 
addition to travelling comforts. 

At Bordeaux you will be well repaid by a prome- 
nade on the quays at six a.m. The grand theatre is 
one of the finest in the world, and the best place in 
the house may be secured for four francs. The orchestra 
is excellent, and the costume and ballet unexceptionable. 
The singing would be good, if the performers had any 
voices; but it must be owned, that a really rich full 
musical voice, in man or woman, is a luxury that rarely 
meets the ear in France, either in conversation or 
song. 



CHAPTER V. 

THH LAJTDBS AND THBIB INHABITAHTB — ^BATHING AT BIABITZ — THB BASQUB 
COSTUKB — ROUTE BT 0LIS80N AND ANGEBS — THB LOIBB. 

IN the journey from Bordeaux down to Dax, the 
line of rail traverses the Landes, so irresistibly 
suggestive of our own Lincolnshire, or the sandy plains 
of Surrey. This district includes about 3,600 square 
miles, and ceases at the Adour, the small river which 
passes Bayonne. It presents vast plains of furze, 
heather, white sand, and pine and fir trees. In sununer 
the heat is intense, and the sun stunts and withers most 
cruelly what little vegetation exists. In certain parts 
near the line, it is a little more luxuriant; there are 
alder-trees, one or two acacias, &c., and water-lilies lie 
in the water in the enormous ditches. In this strange 
region there were a few skeleton-like houses ; but the 
most conmion, as well as the most curious, resemble 
the water-bird's nest built in the rushes, as they are 
either supported on half-a-dozen timber legs, or else 
built in trees, or suspended from the branches, and 
others, ruder stiU, are mere roofs resting on poles. 
There are plenty of miserable-looking sheep and a few 
black goats. The principal occupation of the people is 
tending their flocks. The shepherds, as is well known, 
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are habitually moimted on stilts — ichasses — ^as they can 
by that means see their sheep at a distance, that the 
excessively flat nature of the Landes would otherwise 
render impossible. A third pole is generally used as a 
rest to sit or lean against, and in that posture they will 
pass hours knitting. The men are clad in sheepskins, 
or in coarse brown woollen, made from the coats of 
their sheep. They are an under-sized stunted set, 
probably from the extreme scarcity of good water. 
Imbeciles abound, and the average of intellect is 
exceedingly low. 

To those who do not mind roughing it, it is worth 
while stopping at one of the stations, as, for instance, 
Ichoux or Sabres, and walking on a stage or two, or 
even passing a night (provided the weather be warm) 
in one of these hanging domiciles. A certain rude 
hospitality is readily given, but the patois is such as 
to preclude much conversation, except to those who are 
versed in its mysteries. In signs you must commu- 
nicate, and in silence take the lesson to be learnt 
around you. Here you see intellect undeveloped, and 
the type of humanity in a somewhat saddening form. 
By hard labour they barely secure their morsel of food 
for the day. They have no hope, hardly any idea, of 
becoming wiser, richer, or happier. Their faces are 
worn with the succession of mean poor cares and 
thought. Their aimless life is spent in one mono- 
tonous round of labour ; and truly their motto seems, 
" Eat, drink, for to-morrow we die." Among some 
of the imbecile men there is an obvious tendency to 
cretinism ; but this disease, in its more advanced form, 
is more frequently met with in the valleys of the 
Pyr6n6es, and will be described in its place. 
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From Dax few will be disposed to omit running down 
to Bayonne, and thence to Biaritz. The coast of the 
Landes is formed by long ridges of sand, and is ugly 
enough ; but at Biaritz the sandstone rock rises to 
a great elevation, and by the action of wind and storm, 
rain and heat, it is worn and honeycombed into most 
fantastic and rugged forms. Biaritz lies in a couple 
of little hollows, which are again themselves in the 
vast bay which is formed by the Spanish and French 
coasts, and it receives the fiill force of the heavy swell 
of the Atlantic. There is a certain vent d'Espcigne^ 
or south wind, which is as much dreaded, though for 
the reverse reason, as the mistral in Marseilles. 

One of the finest bathing sites in Europe is the 
Port Vieux, which is, in fact, a natural amphitheatre 
of rocks, worn by the sea; and as there are several 
enormous layers of rock about 500 yards out, it forms 
such a sea-wall that the water within the Port Vieux 
is almost always cabn ; there is a firm level sand, and 
no sudden declivity. When the Port is full of bathers, 
it presents a most entertaining spectacle. Within this 
amphitheatre, on each side, there are erected upwards 
of a score of little huts, like the Landes huts, on piles 
about five feet from the ground. Those on the right 
are for the ladies, those on the left for the gentlemen. 
The cliff rises almost perpendicularly above them, and 
on the beach are seats, chairs by hundreds ; and here 
the bathers .and their friends pass the day, lounging, 
chatting, swimming, dressing, and undressing. There 
is, of course, for both sexes, a complete costume de bain, 
which is rather picturesque than otherwise; and, as 
far as good taste and propriety go, the whole scene 
presents an agreeable contrast to that which may be 

1)2 
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observed at Brighton, or indeed any of our marine 
bathing-places. In summer, the heat is generally 70**, 
or thereabouts, in the day-time, but sometimes it is 
much higher. 

To those who are accustomed to see the villages in 
England or Scotland, built, as they always are, facing 
the sea determinedly, as though it were a friend, and 
generally as near to it as prudence permits, it is 
amusing to notice how matters are reversed in France. 
It is always the backs of the houses that abut on the 
coast, and, if it is possible, the town or village is built 
out of sight of the sea in some hollow behind the cliffs, 
as though, even with a maritime population, it was a 
bugbear, only seen of necessity at certain times, and 
to be shut out from their eyes when at home. The 
town of Biaritz, like many others, seems a sort of fair 
all the simmier : like Bareges, it is full of stalls and 
booths ; and the Basque peasantry, who are perpetually 
crowding in from the adjacent neighbourhood, con- 
tribute much to the beauty of the scene by their 
striking costume. Some of the women are uncom- 
monly pretty, and the men are generally handsome and 
well-made. The Spanish visitors are in proportion to 
the French, at least, as five to three. Parisians find 
Biaritz triste ; there is no theatre, and the amusements 
are of a quiet and not very brilliant cast. It is not 
difficult to run over from Biaritz into Spain, see a 
bull-fight, and return ; but the pass is neither so difficult 
nor so beautiful as some farther east ; those by Panti- 
cosa or Gavami, for instance. 

So much has been said about the purple and crimson- 
stained clarets of Bordeaux, with exquisite jasmine and 
violet aroma, that there is hardly any further informa- 
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tion to be laid before the reader. It may suffice to 
enumerate the names of the best : Marganx, Lafitte, and 
Latour. The wines, also, of St. Emilion-Liboume, the 
vin de Grave, are also excellent. The Sauteme and 
Barsac are of a different, and, if possible, more delicate 
flavour. The cellars for the wines are in many instances 
cut out of the cliff which overhangs the river, the 
slopes of which form the vineyard, and the sight is 
exceedingly curious, and fully repays a visit, when 
permission can be obtained to inspect them. The line 
hitherto described has been the one direct from Orleans 
to Bordeaux ; but to the antiquarian who has leisure, a 
very desirable detour presents itself by leaving the rail 
at Tour or Amboise, and proceeding down the river 
Cher, taking the magnificent ch&teau of St. Aignan and 
Valen9ay, and the castle of Chateauroux, and so down 
to Poitiers. Loches is best seen by an excursion from 
Tours, and it is too picturesque and singular to omit. 
It is situated on a lofty rock, and the town, which is 
one of great antiquity, lies in its shadow: the whole 
has a rather wild and gloomy grandeur about it. 
Again, the route may be well varied by proceeding by 
rail to Nantes from Tours, and returning to Poitiers 
by Clisson. 

The banks of the Loire here fairly bristle with the 
remains of feudal castles and prisons. Among those 
included by this route, or, at any rate, of easy access 
thence, are Chinon, where died one of our Plantagenet 
kings, — Henry II. ; the castle is in ruins, but it is of 
historical interest, especially to the English : Sangeais 
castle; the ch&teau of Rochcotte, containing relics of 
M. de Talleyrand ; the abbey of Fontevrault, lying 
behind the woods of Montsoreau ; the castle of 
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Saiimur, and, not far from Angers station, is the 
chS^teau de Brissac, and likewise the ch&teau de 
Serrant, one of the most perfect in these parts. There 
are fine remains of the castles of Chalonnes and 
Champtoc^; further on are those of Clermont. The 
tourist can proceed in ahout nineteen hours from Nantes 
to Poitiers hy diligence, and in fine weather this mode 
of travelling is surely preferahle to that by rail. It is 
to be lamented that the steamboats which used to ply 
on the Loire between Tours and Nantes no longer do 
so, having been superseded by rail, for it is the least 
fatiguing and most agreeable of all modes of con- 
veyance. The castle of Clissons is a very admirable 
specimen of feudal grandeur, and there are many 
horrible legends concerning it which shall not here be 
inflicted upon the reader, inasmuch as they are recorded 
in every handbook, and chanted into the ears of every 
stranger by the guide. A few miles from Clisson, 
towards Poitiers, there is the village of Torfou, whence 
the castle of Tiffauges may be easily reached, it not 
being more than a three-mile walk. There are other 
castles at Bressuire and at Parthenay, just before you 
reach Poitiers, so that, as will appear even by this 
meagre outline, a route more rich in interest for the 
student is rarely to be found. 



CHAPTER VI. 

PAU — THB CHItEAU — ^PRODUOTIOyS OF LANOUEDOO — CRETINISM. 

FROM Bayonne to Pan, the quickest route is to 
return by rail to Dax, and thence by Orthez ; but 
you can proceed by diligence, or malle poste, in eight or 
ten hours, without approaching Dax. The castle de 
Mon9ada, built by Gaston de Poix, at Orthez, is worthy 
of inspection ; and in approaching Pau the summit of 
the Pic du Midi d'Ossau is visible, and you then enter 
the ancient kingdom of Navarre and Beam. The 
scenery is widely diflferent from that of Gascony and 
Guyenne. Near Biaritz there are indeed plains, and 
the tamarisk tree, and Indian com are seen in the 
fields ; but in Navarre, and especially about Pau, orange 
trees, aloes, magnolias, are to be met with; and the 
Spanish chestnut, walnut, and acacias attain to an extra- 
ordinary luxuriance and beauty. Many will remember 
Pau with saddened memories, for it has been, like 
other places in the south, the last resource and final 
resting-place and grave of some of the most gifted and 
beautiful of our country men and women. That ancient 
city, surrounded by its crown of white houses, sleeping 
among the vine-clad hills, overlooked by woods, out of 
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which peep the bastides, or maiaons de coMpoffne, of the 
merchant; the brawling river, channelling its course 
below, leaving in its bed the small islands of blanched 
and torrent-tossed stones, for these waters well up from 
the turbulent heart of the old Pyr6n6es. If each hill 
is coroneted by a white house, it is also canopied by 
a black cloud; they come drifting over the far-off 
mountains, and hasten to discharge, unpityingly, their 
burden of waters. It is a very rainy place — ^that is the 
least that can be said of it. 

The castle is a splendid pile, and is too celebrated 
in history to need a lengthened description in a book 
like this ; besides, there are local guide-books which 
contain abundant information and a perfect treasure 
of legends, independent of those supplied by Murray's, 
which has been called the 'travelling Englishman's 
Bible." The gardens are kept in admirable order; 
the terraces are fine, and the view thence is both 
extensive and beautiful, embracing as it does a large 
part of the range of the Pyr6n6es. Among the 
enormous mountains piled one on another, there are 
two which especially challenge attention from their 
massive grandeur and fantastic outline : these are the 
Pic du Midi de Pau, and the Pic du Midi de Bigorre. 

In the gardens attached to the castle of Pau are 
affixed some notices respecting the behaviour required 
from those who frequent them, which show the minute 
details to which French surveillance extends. It is 
dSfendu to lie down on the benches, but you may sit 
on them ; you may not bring in your dog imless in a 
string, and with a muzzle ; you may smoke a cigar, but 
it is dSfendu to fling the end or any part of a fusee on 
the grass or walks; you may not gather flowers, or 
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even touch them ; and you may not walk on the grass, 
or permit your dog to do so. It is to our national 
disgrace that notices, forbidding the mutilation or 
destruction of property open to the public on the Con- 
tinent, seem only necessary where the English do most 
abound. At St. Ouen, in Eouen, for instance (a church 
that is never omitted by tourists), there is a notice in 
our own language forbidding whispering, noise, and 
irreverent conduct. While Rouen is mentioned, it may 
be remarked, par parentheses that in a gallery of pictures 
there, in a comer, is one of the most grotesque and 
horrible pictures often seen : the principal figure in the 
composition is an ancient witch, seated bestriding a 
huge barrel, a broad hat on her head, red cloak on her 
shoulders, lengthy spurs on her heels, and a knife 
between her teeth ; she leans forward, and is busy 
dragging out of the barrel skeleton children. Below 
her are dwarfs in armour engaged in chopping up more 
children ; one huge hatchet is descending, and a row of 
infantine skulls on one side, and little skinny drawn-up 
legs on the other, attest to the execution of at least a 
dozen. In the doorway of a tent is visible a lengthy 
lean youth, trussed like a fowl, and fastened on a 
spit, which an evil-looking hag turns with one hand, 
while with the other she bastes him with a long spoon. 
Eavens are flying all over, and one of superior size sits 
brooding in an odd-looking tree, and, doubtless, 

" In his eye is all the seeming 
Of a demon that is dreaming." 

Another dwarf, all nose and mouth, with two legs which 
are worthy of attention — ^the one being wooden, and the 
other terminating in a cloven hoof, and protected at the 
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knee by a steel shield curiously carved — stands watching 
while another monster, of concentrated ugliness, leads 
up an animal which bears some resemblance to a hog, 
and calmly holds it while it bites a child in two. It is 
to be presumed the picture is allegorical, but the mys- 
tery is neither understood by the guide, nor explained 
by the catalogue. 

South of Fau the peculiar productions oonunon to 
the valleys of the Pyr6n6es begin to abound. Truffles 
are to be had here in their first excellence ; they grow 
(chiefly in a mixture of gravel and clay) from October 
to December. Pliny calls them the excrement of the 
earth ; but the flavour is duly appreciated by English 
epicures. The hams here are also famous; there is 
abundance of trout, fresh figs, oranges, and in general 
the provisions are cheap and good ; house-rent, however, 
at Pau, is excessively high. The tourist will find Pau 
the best starting point for his travels among the 
Pyrenean valleys, which are inhabited by three distiEict 
races of people, who differ essentiaUy in their costume, 
appearance, and manners. At the western extremity, 
to the south of Bayoime, are the Basque population; 
these are encountered in the excursions to St. Jean de 
Luz, St. Sebastian, Iran, St. Jean Pied de Port; all 
of which are in the Basses Pyr^n^es. The B^arnais 
inhabit the Haute Pyr6n6es, and Haute Garoime ; and 
in the Pyr6n6es d'Orient there is a race of people stiU 
more distinct, and very Spanish in their features and 
characteristics. The different routes are so well set 
forth in Murray, that it is needless to transfer them to 
this volume ; but the traveller should diligently study 
the guide books, acquire the best local information he 
can, and then lay his plans for the future, remembering 
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that it is always advisable to see a small portion 
thoroughly, than hurriedly to scamper over a large tract 
of country, which latter plan increases the expense and 
fatigue, without yielding the same amount of pleasure, 
or allowing objects and scenery sufficient time to be 
impressed on the mind. 

The chain of the Pyr^n^es resembles the spinal 
column, and the lateral ridges, which separate the 
valleys, represent the rib bones; the mountain passes 
over these ridges are of extraordinary beauty and diffi- 
culty. Those who cannot make the ascent lose the 
finest scenery, and have to traverse the same ground 
frequently ; but to a sturdy pedestrian, or an untiring 
rider, all places are accessible, and all passes possible. 
Among these beautiful valleys that sad degraded form 
of humanity, the Cretin, is occasionally to be met with, 
and presents matter for deep reflection to the physi- 
cian, the philosopher, or the philanthropist. The head 
is generally of unusual size and singular shape, heavy, 
dull, bleared eyes, with the eyelids puflfed and over- 
hanging; the skin is of a peculiar dull clay-coloured 
hue ; the tongue, useless and swollen, hangs out of his 
mouth ; and his nerveless lips are unable to retain the 
saliva ; there is often deformity of the spine, and the 
limbs are stunted and ill-shaped, apparently almost 
useless. The great heavy head rests on the breast-bone, 
unable to sustain its own weight, and the skin hangs in 
folds on the flesh ; he camiot speak, he does not hear ; 
sometimes he will give a roar of anger, but his mind 
does not seem to comprehend fear, nor indeed any other 
emotion, except the most brutalizing ones : it is appa- 
rently a mass of most diseased life, without either 
nervous or muscular development. 
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Cretins exist almost all oyer the world, and the cause 
is not yet perfectly agreed on ; drinking had water, 
snow water, and perpetually hreathing a humid atmo- 
sphere, have heen assigned as reasons ; and prohahly it 
is a complication rather than any one in particular : in 
Austria, the Talken, as they are called, ahound, the 
Totteln of the Tyrol, the Trotteln of Styria, the Cretin 
of France, aU over the world, firom one end to the other, 
do they exist. The disease is often complicated with 
goitre (in Derhyshire this is frequently to he seen), 
with leucoethiopia, and hlindness, and also scrofula. A 
German physician has divided it into two forms, endemic 
cretinism and sporadic cretinism. Schonlein affirms 
that the shady sides of the valleys produce it, while 
the sunny sides are almost exempt ; hut in general it 
is agreed that damp localities favour it. The dumh- 
ness is not caused hy disease, hut is congenital, and 
exists from hirth. Cretinism is in fact the highest and 
most complicated form of idiocy. Knolz considers the 
essence of it to he in the predominant activity of the 
ganglionic system, and the imperfect development of 
the cerehrum ; so that the vegetative life, in place of 
heing suhordinate to the cerehro-spinal sphere, actually 
predominates over it. However, all agree that this 
terrihle disease is not invincihle, and can he successfully 
assailed hy pure dry mountain air, diet, regimen, and 
other conditions. Dr. Guggenhiihl's labours in this 
department are too well known to need comment here. 



CHAPTER VII. 

PTR^fiES Vemu THB ALPS — SPECIAL ATTRAOTIONB — SPANISH OOOKERT — 
BAUX BONNES AND BAUX OHAUDES. 

AMONG those tourists who are blessed with 
health, a keen appetite, a steady head, and a 
good temper, nine out of ten will, on trial, prefer the 
Pyr6n6es to the Alps. The scenery is quite as grand. 
If it lacks the enormous plains of snow, and the glaciers 
are comparatively rare ; if the lakes are not so nume- 
rous, the eye instead reposes on the most brilliantly 
green vegetation and vast forests of enormous oak-trees, 
chestnut and cork trees. Verdure is everywhere, and 
every meadow is enamelled with brilliant flowers ; the 
game is quite as good: the black bear is not un&equent, 
especially on the Spanish side; and the chamois is to 
be hunted on the snow plaLas of the Vigne Male, and 
in the regions of the Maladetta. These valleys and 
passes are much less frequented than the Alpine gorges 
by the regular class of tourists, which lends it in our 
eye an additional charm. At the larger watering- 
places and baths, the accommodation is excellent ; but 
in the more retired and wilder spots it is more scanty 
and plain ; but the price is not very high, and it only 
serves to throw a little more of that interest and 
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romance about it, which will soon, in these days of 
railways and cheap trips, be the most rare article to 
procure at any price. The student of character will 
find the greatest originality in the air and manners 
of the Basque and B6amais peasantry; and if he 
is well advised and crosses boldly the Pyr6n6es, and 
proceeds along the Spanish side, he will find every 
delight increased and multiplied threefold. There 
are specimens of rare beauty to be observed among 
the Spaniards, both men and women. A declaration 
of your nationality invariably procures you a courteous 
hospitality, which is oflfered with that grave and chival- 
rous dignity which distinguishes the Spaniard. They 
recall with evident pride and pleasure the long-continued 
friendship between the two countries: it is alluded 
to with a grave smile and gesture by the douanier; 
it is explained by the host at your inn ; it is passed 
from mouth to mouth among the women: you find 
yourself an object of universal goodwill and kindliness. 
The gratuitous hospitality refers, it is true, more to 
that offered by private individuals, farmers, &c., than 
to the fare to be found at Spanish inns, where indeed 
extortion to a great extent is practised, and the traveller 
plundered mercilessly. But in the heart of the moun- 
tains, inns, even of the commonest kind, are rare 
enough, and your guide will generally make known 
your wants, and procure you an invitation at the 
house of the most considerable inhabitant of the 
village; that of the cur6, the schoolmaster, or principal 
farmer. 

When you leave, a trifle, for "the good of the house," 
is accepted but not asked for, and a brilliant ribbon 
to the women and a couple of cigars to the men 
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foim tbe ac^noniedgment they appreciate most highly. 
Tou hare tout last cup of wine presented to you, or 
a few roses and other flowers, and hats are lifted, and 
hands are wared : and unless you are a churlish 
feUoWy TOU will leave these poor kindly Spaniards 
with a pleasant memory and grateful heart. If the 
accommodations are to the last degree primitiye, the 
manners and feelings of the inhabitants are fortunately 
the same. If fleas and musquitoes are plentiful, there 
are rery few of other and far filthier insects; the 
dirtiest Spanish yiUage may, in this particular, contrast 
&TOurably with Bordeaux, Marseilles, and London. 

As to the Spanish cookery, those may eat who like 
it; those who do not, should carry a canvas bag, 
and at every opportunity take in a little provision: 
dried mutton, excellent bread, a Bologna sausage, 
cheese, and most delicious and nutritious chocolate, 
are generally to be had, and are portable and easy 
to preserve, even in the hottest weather. The road 
from Pau to Eaux Bonnes, is not too long for a single 
day's journey on foot, about twenty-six or twenty- 
seven miles, through some of the finest scenery in the 
world. Along the far-famed Val d'Ossau, the brawling 
white waters of the Grave accompany the tourist a 
great part of the route. The massive and precipitous 
cliflfe which hang overhead are clothed with verdure ; 
the box-trees attain to great luxuriance, though not 
to the same extent as on the Spanish side. At one 
point the valley lies before you, and at the extremity 
of the defile towers the Pic du Midi d*Ossau, whose 
jagged black cone here spurs into the sky. Quarries 
of limestone, white marble, &c., are worked in 
different parts, and chamois are plentiful in certain 
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districts. Here you see to advantage the B^amais 
costume : the men with the brown or blue woollen 
flat cap or b^ret (you may obtain one for three francs) 
— it is worn hanging down on either side to shield 
from the sun ; knee breeches and a tight jacket, 
of the undyed brown wool of the sheep ; and a 
scarlet sash is folded three or four times round the 
waist. Those who are exposed at night are counselled 
to adopt the same fashion, .a^ it is stated by the 
inhabitants that these woollen folds round the body 
are the greatest preventive of the severe attacks of 
diarrhcea and dysentery which are common here, 
especially attacking strangers. 

A rustic ffete here is one of the prettiest sights 
imaginable, and the music is of the most original 
description; the instruments consist of zithems, or 
sort of circular fiddle, also used in Tyrol; pipes or 
flageolet, and occasionally bells and cow horns. The 
scenery becomes more admirable in approaching Eaux 
Bonnes, one of the largest and most fashionable of 
the Pyrenean watering-places. The waters are sul- 
phureous, and should only be used by invalids under 
medical direction, as very unpleasant consequences 
often arise from heedless experiments with them. 

Those have need of hope and good spirits who 
prolong needlessly their sojourn there, for it is the far- 
famed resort, indeed, the last hope, of consumptive 
patients. All the world coughs here, every day and all 
day : in every place — at the restaurants, in the baths, 
along the walks — ^the same distressing sound is heard ; 
and a practised ear soon learns to distinguish the first 
little grating cough, the second harder and more 
painful, and the last, short, quick, hollow and breath- 
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less. A table d'hdte here is a melancholy sight. 
Imagine sixty or seventy people, whose sunken cheeks, 
prominent eyeballs, contracted chests, and pinched fea- 
tures proclaim their malady. The French make their 
disease a topic of conversation with a sang froid and 
hardihood which astonishes English natives. " Madame, 
je suis poitrinaire," said one lady in excuse for raven- 
ous craving for food. Eaux Bonnes was the favourite 
resort of the Empress previous to her man-iage ; and 
any one travelling with their ears open will not fail to 
hear various reminiscences of that distinguished lady. 
Madame Rachel also tried the efficacy of its waters, but 
in vain. In those cases that are curable, the most 
extraordinary benefit is always visible within the first 
three weeks ; if no marked change takes place within 
that period, there is good reason for despondency. 

There is no more beautiful walk in the world than 
that from Eaux Bonnes to Eaux Chaudes, and it is but a 
trifling matter of four miles, and along a most excellent 
road cut in the rock. To the left the cliflF rises perpen^ 
dicularly to the height of many hundred feet, and ferns, 
mosses, and wild flowers clothe the fissures and hang 
down in festoons. There are waterfalls, but not of any 
stupendous size. On the other side the cliffs rise in a 
similarly abrupt manner, and behind them are larger 
ranges of mountains; you feel, indeed, that you are 
penetrating into the heart of matters as the defile 
narrows. The blue torrent of the Gave de Gabas runs 
to the right hand : as a low wall is built (an unusual 
precaution), it can be safely regarded from above. The 
finest point is in crossing the Pont d'Enfer, where the 
waters have worn and fretted the rock into the most 
singular shape, and seem to boil and seethe in the 

E 
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prison-house. There is a perfect shower of spray at one 
point, from the violence with which the currents part 
and meet. A gloomy cavern guards them on one 
side, as if every drop of that white driving spray was 
precious to it, and might only part from the parent 
waters to return to them. On the opposite side a huge 
rock presents hardily its strong force to the enormous 
mass, which is now no longer green or blue, but lashed 
into snowy white foam. These vast basins seem worn 
and wasted by this mountain river, as human beings 
are sometimes worn and wasted by life's torrent ; while 
here and there, in some of the smaller dark caverns, the 
waters revolved silently until they were giddy, and 
then seemed to sleep until the river swept past, inviting 
them to come out again and try their fate ; and they 
obeyed, of course, and all was roar, and tumult, and 
white foam, as before. 

Eaux Chaudes is only half the size of Eaux Bonnes ; 
in fact, there are not more than a dozen houses of 
any size, in the place. The tables d'hote are excellent 
and not expensive ; and many of the countrywomen are 
exceedingly pretty. By all means, let the tourist here 
gird up his loins for the passage into. Spain. Let him 
secure a guide, and a mule if his walking powers are 
not great, or his lungs wanting in power. One can be 
had for five francs a day, including the forage and 
his miQeteer, and a guide charges about eight francs 
per day. The saddles are of various descriptions ; and, 
including the under stuffing, the massive wood-work 
frame, and the sheepskin thrown across, they are so 
enormous as to make it difficult to bestride them. But 
the seat much used by the Spaniards is the ordinary 
frame, balanced by two bags, lightly filled with hay. 
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and covered by a soft thick sheepskin. On this it is 
quite possible, during a fourteen hours' journey, so to 
change your posture as to prevent all fatigue. Sit side- 
ways as waggoners do, first one way and then the 
other ; cross your legs a la Turque — the demipique of 
the saddle favours this immensely, and it is safe and 
comfortable, unless the mule takes it into his head to 
trot; or, hang your legs over the high pommel and 
make a footstool of its neck. This position also has its 
advantages : it enables you to confront either friend or 
foe ; in case of an abrupt descent, or false step, you 
merely drop astride the neck. In case of a steep as- 
cent, it is extremely easy to plant your feet firmly, and 
hold on by your knees- You will often be advised to 
dismount, both up and down these precipices ; but you 
are counselled in this book to do no such thing. If you 
can keep on the mule's back, it will keep on its legs with 
far greater chance of safety than you could hope to 
do, having both double the number and practice in its 
favour. Besides, there is a question : " What is the use 
of paying for a dog and barking yourself? " 

A pair of the rope sandals, such as are worn by moun- 
taineers, add greatly to the coolness and comfort of 
walking. They may easily be procured at Eaux 
Ghaudes. With the canvas bag before alluded to, 
containing that provision which Providence permits 
you to pick up, a couple of leathern bottles for wine, and 
any personal necessary strapped on to the muleteer's 
back in a mackintosh bath, you are fit for a long 
journey. In summer you have little to fear but rain, 
and of that your true Englishman has no dread. 
Why, indeed, should he fear his native element? In 
the Champs Elys^es the slightest appearance of a 

E 2 
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shower, and all the world is seen" rushing, en mas8€y 
to shelter, uttering most lamentable cries of terror, 
distress, and surprise. In the Basses and Hautes 
Pyr6n6es, rarely do you see the most hardy muleteer 
without his umbrella ; whereas the Englishman, or 
Scotchman is to be constantly met with in shooting- 
jacket, cap, and inevitable plaid, the rain pouring like a 
water-spout, he stalking on imperturbably, to the crack 
of doom if need be, but no umbrella for him. If by 
chance he possesses one, which is indeed mostly the 
case, it is reserved for a rainy day in Paris or London, 
and is invariably sent on with the luggage. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

FROM EAUX CHAUDES TO PANTIOOSA IN ARRAGON — SPANISH CUSTOM-HOUSE 
OPPIOERS — ^ASCENT TO THE BATHS — PANTIOOSA BATHS — APPEARANCE AND 
REGULATIONS. 

A SLIGHT outline of one long day's journey will 
give a general idea of what these excursions are 
like, so far as the travelling merely is concerned ; for the 
incident and adventures which arise each day are always 
unexpected, and have each their own charm. It is 
advisahle to start from Eaux Chaudes not later than 
4 A.M., if you wish to enjoy yourself, and propose 
reaching the Spanish baths of Panticosa (in the province 
of Arragon) the same night. Be sure that you have 
the contract between yourself and guide or muleteer in 
writing, that you keep it in your own possession, and 
that you do not pay until the journey is completed ; 
and set forth with a good heart, for you may be sure of 
enjoyment. The mists rolling from the mountains, 
sometimes dark as night, sometimes rosy with the dawn, 
touched with silver, or gilded with the rays of the rising 
sun, lend a shadowy vastness to a scene already grand 
beyond description ; for many miles the road is excel- 
lent, lying on green meadows, among fallen trees, which 
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it requires some countermarching to avoid. A torrent 
as usual writhes below, and that at such a depth, that 
you can look at it over the tops of gigantic oaks. After 
the French douanier is passed at Gabas, the path 
becomes more rugged and precipitous. The Pic du 
Midi towers to your right — one of the giants of the 
Pyr6n6es ; then you cross a pLain, and some considerable 
snow-drifts ; the air grows cold ; three miles further,, 
through swamps of melting glacier, and you arrive at 
the Spanish custom-house, and the brigand appearance 
of the true Spaniard presents itself to you in the 
douani^r^ who turns out to make a slight and dignified 
examination with the air of a prince. The sketch is a 
faithful portrait of him. There is not nearly the same 
inquisitiveness or vigilance displayed here as in the 
French custom-house. The Spaniards seem chiefly 
anxious to prevent French people rather than French 
goods entering their beautiful country ; whereas the 
French hold a consultation over your razor, make inci- 
sions into your soap, pound the minutest cake of choco- 
late into fragments, and frown at your woollen sash. 

Mosquitoes commence biting furiously here, and a 
couple of hours' repose during the heat of the day will 
not be unwelcome. It is said that confirmed tobacco- 
smokers are not troubled with the bites of insects, and 
that a Russian leather belt keeps these plagues in 
abeyance ; but philosophy and patience are better 
recipes, and more to be depended on. 

About eight p.m. you may reach Panticosa village : it 
is a diri^y squalid collection of houses, but there are 
some handsome faces to be seen there ; and the whole 
population turn out to do honour to the English 
traveller. The " Somos Ingleses " secures a welcome ; 
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the "Buenos dias, Senor," is cheerfully returned ; fruit, 
flowers, and wine are offered ; and one pretty girl 
volunteers ** a fandango for a pesata." The grave scru- 
pulous courtesy of even the common men towards each 
other gives every beggar and peasant the air of a prince 
in disguise. After you have passed the village, you 
learn with concern that there is an ascent of nearly 
three hours yet in prospect before you reach the baths ; 
and you proceed onwards up what serves for a path in 
summer and the bed of a torrent in winter. It is 
generally well marked between large hedgerows of box- 
trees, and all the flowers abound that we are accustomed 
to see in our native land, as anemones, blue bells, 
purple vetch, poppies, wild rose, cistus, rhododendrons, 
wild thyme, &c. The mule-path grows more and more 
zigzag, winding, and precipitous, while the blue waters 
of the Gallego dash on to your right, at the foot of an 
abrupt faU of many a score feet. To your left the cliff 
forms a solid upright wall, sometimes hanging far over 
the path ; the grey stone is riven and rent, seamed and 
scared by the convulsions of nature. In one or two 
places high up may be discerned, even in June, the deep 
ridges of last year's snow ; and perhaps, no far off, a 
huge cold tranquil tarn or lake, which slumbers in the 
hollow of the mountains, guarded by these sombre 
giants, who permit no shadow but theirs to rest on 
its breast, a sort of enforced fidelity. There are hollows 
scooped out in the rock from time to time, for the path 
is very narrow; and it not unfrequently happens that 
a string of twenty or thirty mules is encountered in 
their descent, linked to each other, and trotting down 
at full speed; on such occasions discretion counsels 
instant retreat to one of these shelters. Every mouthful 
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of food or drink has to be carried up to Pantieosa on 
these mules, a distance of twenty-seven miles from the 
nearest market, or indeed any place where provisions 
could be procured. 

The night begins to fall, and glow-worms shed their 
light by hundreds. The defile here contracts, and the 
mountains on either side rise more abruptly. The river 
is now 400 feet below, and still you ascend the rocky 
path ; soon the moon rises, and flings her cold beauty 
over a singularly lovely scene. Best an instant, and 
look back. There is the village sleeping on the soft 
blue plain ; the silver track of the river as it winds 
near it ; the shadows of the mountains as they fall 
in strange forms around you ; and the unutterable still- 
ness and meUowed calm of night in southern latitudes. 
Above your head the black rock arches over; a few 
twisted fir-trees present their dark outline against the 
sky, and seem as if they were peering down over the 
edge curiously. There is a noise like thunder below — 
a loud deafening rugisaement ; the vexed waters are 
continuing their eternal strife, while a few rhododen- 
drons and blades of long dark grass hang over to watch 
it : ever the same noise and gloom ; the sky above, 
the roar beneath, and white, flying, drifting spray 
everywhere. The gorge narrows exceedingly, and 
gives the idea of a cuUd^-sae ; in truth, you approach 
a fissure not many feet wide, and black as midnight. 
A prolonged echo of the hollow roar of waters is heard ; 
you creep round a rocky point, «and the baths of Panti- 
eosa lie before you in the heart of a vast stony cirqtie, 
or amphitheatre, formed by a lofty range of moim- 
tains rising abruptly round it. All that you can 
perceive is about 150 windows, Well lighted up, in 
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flats, like the Edinburgh houses, and contained in a 
very circumscribed space, and the reflection of the moon 
as it trembles on the surface of the still cold waters of 
a lake. 

These baths were established by a company of gentle- 
men, and are conducted according to certain exceedingly 
reasonable regulations. On this account, to those be- 
nighted travellers who arrive so late, the first impression 
is that it partakes more of the nature of a hospital than 
an inn or lodging-house. You are received by a concierge^ 
who transfers you to the care of two clerks, who write 
down the accommodation required, and leave you in an 
antechamber, imtil it can be ascertained whether what 
you demand can be accorded ; not the slightest anxiety 
is displayed to secure your stay, but extreme civility is 
manifested. Many long corridors are traversed, of uni- 
form size and length, with little doors numbered on 
each side, before you arrive at your appointed rooms. 
They are small whitewashed apartments, with little iron 
bedsteads, mosquito curtains, and well polished floors. 

The service is admirable, and all provisions are 
supplied according to a regulated tariff: the charges 
are excessively moderate, considering the expense and 
difficulty of procuring every mouthful of food : there 
are tables d'hiJte, with cookery a la Frangaise or & 
VEspagnolej at different hours of the day. Spanish 
cookery is so truly abominable to an unprepared 
English palate, that the natural resource is to eat 
as much as possible of any other sort when oppor- 
tunity occurs, and to make it last as long as you 
can. The chocolate, eggs, and milk are delicious, 
and everything is scrupulously clean. Board by the 
week or month can be arranged for about eight francs 
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per diem ; the waters are considered of unparalleled 
efficacy for all complaints of the liver, and the nnmher 
of Spaniards who resort to Fanticosa in the season 
is immense. It is advisable to rise not later than 

4 A.M., as in the cool fresh morning air you can best 
explore the place, which is really one of surpassing 
wildness and grandeur, though not without a certain 
cast of gloom from the impression of profound solitude * 
it creates. It is about nine thousand feet above the 
level of the sea, and yet that everlasting range of 
mountains seems as if it stretched upwards for many 
another thousand. In fact, you stand in the centre 
of a cirque of steep barren precipices seamed by 
torrents, scarred by fissures, and patched by snow- 
drifts. 

At the foot of these, before the baths, is the Fanti- 
cosa lake, a deep, dark basin of most cold clear water, 
fed on all sides by the ice streams from the mountains, 
of which seven at least can be observed in their course. 
Only at mid-day does the hot sun kiss its waters, and 
only at midnight does the cold moon glimmer on 
their bosom. One narrow gorge, hardly observable, 
forms the outlet, and over that particular part the 
rocks hang as though to shadow, guard, and 
keep this wild nook safe. Quite near to the foot 
of the mountains, there is a slight appearance of 
vegetation; a dull line of grey and brown, then a 
patch of pale green; but above this the everlasting 
snow lies, summer and winter alike. The visitors 
commence bathing, and drinking the waters about 

5 P.M., and on the borders of the lake are numbers 
of Spanish gentlemen, bearing, as they best know how, 
the ills of an evil liver : wrapt in their ample cloaks, 
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with stem dark countenance, they have the appear- 
ance of huge Brigands, but in conversation a more 
well-bred, lively, and courteous set of men can hardly 
be found anywhere. The ladies take the waters 
apparently in solitude, and any Englishman who 
chances to catch glimpses of them, will probably 
for days carry with him the memory of the haunting 
beauty of their eyes; for the fame of the baths and 
the coolness of the mountains often brings Spaniards 
even from Andalusia or Castile. Three days may be 
passed here without the slightest fear of ennui. 

The geological structure around is worthy of atten- 
tion. There are immense masses of granite, and the 
springs generally issue between or near the junction 
of limestone and granite. There are no singing-birds, 
either here or indeed anywhere; except quite in the 
valleys, where you may sometimes hear a chirp or two : 
eagles are not uncommon, and other birds, it is said, are 
seen, as bustards, &c. Panticosa is an excellent place 
to lay in a supply of provender ; a small roast leg of 
mountain mutton, a smoked ham, Bologna sausage, 
with chocolate, and as much as you can carry of 
X6res or Valdepenas wine, are advantages not to be 
missed. The baths themselves, on examination, consist 
of four high large whitewashed houses, with innu- 
merable windows, shaded by green shutters. This 
gives a very uniform and singular appearance. There 
are one or two smaller places for retainers, and an 
extra lodging-house, the Casa di Buena Vista, besides 
the buildings appropriated to the baths and spa; 
they can make up four hundred and eighty beds, if 
necessary, and in the height of the season it often 
happens that all are occupied. 
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BATB OF TRAVELLING LIFB WITH THE XULETEEBS— ITS FREEDOM AHD 

BANS ofiNB — BCE8CAS AND ITS WINE — A BENTIHENTAL FRENCH GUIDE. 

FROM Panticosa the descent into Spain will well 
reward the traveller. To proceed to Buescaa 
does not require more than eight hours walking. You 
leave the hills at that point, and enter on the plains, 
Jacca being the first town of any note. From this 
place you can explore the Val de Broto; Panlo and 
Torla present scenery that, for grandeur and beauty, 
cannot be surpassed, and infinitely exceeds that on 
the French side. If you consult your guide-book, 
and there learn that this village is twelve or twenty 
miles from that hamlet, this mountain so many miles 
of ascent or descent; dismiss such information from 
your mind at once, as it i^dll only cause you sensa- 
tions of wonder and vexation ; for you will inevitably 
calculate* that four mUes should be accomplished in 
one hour, or at least, that three miles should not 
occupy more than that, and be as inevitably miserably 
deceived : you will be generally about right, when you 
give ten hours of incessant walking to reach a place 
five miles distant as the crow flies; and the best 
way is not to hurry and fume, and make a toil of 
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that which should be a pleasure. Guides count thus : 
it is so many hours from such a place, or so many 
days' journey from such a town. Ten hours is reckoned 
a short day's work ; fourteen or fifteen a long journey, 
and one that the mules cannot perform two days 
together. One mile of ascent is really more than 
three of ground to be passed over — ^the paths are so 
exceedingly zigzag, and make so many dStours; more- 
over, the beds of huge stones and broken rock are 
so frequent, that without counting the arduous nature 
of the ascent, and the heavy draw on certain muscles, 
it would be wonderful if the progress were faster. 

The muleteers themselves are wont to relate, that 
one of their brethren, as he was preparing for the 
ascent of a steep mountain, encountered an old woman. 
" How far is it, my good mother," he demanded, "from 

St. ?" naming a city two leagues off. " Eight hours, 

my son," was her answer, " if you go slowly, and sixteen 
if you go quickly." He found the truth of her saying, 
as any one may, if they like, in these districts. Those 
who attempt to ascend rapidly and by spirts, shortly 
lose the power entirely to keep up the exertion, and 
are easily passed by the even, steady, slow walker. 

The descent from the baths to the village of Panti- 
cosa is very beautiful, especially after you pass the 
narrow strait that guards the cirque ; and many pecu- 
liarities attract your eye, which night had before 
clothed in obscurity. It is wejl to make the descent 
cautiously, as there is not too much room, and one or 
two parties of Spaniards are sure to be encountered on 
the road upwards : the ladies, with beautiful eyes, olive- 
tinted complexions, and half-melancholy, half-indolent 
expression, are indolently reclining on a mass of clothing. 
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which looks like a feather-bed strapped on to the 
mule, their enormous black fans acting as parasols; 
they make an attractive tableau. Moreover, it is 
possible to hear the low, musical tones of their voices 
as they discourse in their own language. But, gtuirda 
epaasa I Forward ! if Buescas is to be reached. After 
the village of Panticosa is re-passed the solitude is more 
impressive, and the freedom and sense of independence 
more complete. The pleasantest hours are towards the 
last stage : from 8 to 11 or 12 p.m. by moonlight, 
when hardly a sound of any sort breaks the still air. 
The muleteers then commence their wild songs, and 
wake the echoes of the mountains from one end to the 
other. It is very often a composition on the spur of 
the moment, and the melody is very fantastic and 
haunting, the subject generally turning on love, 
war, or contrabandist adventures. This is accom- 
panied by many Stentorian cries to the mules, " Marcio, 
ando, mullos ! '* and then they are addressed by their 
names, and expostulated with on their faults, or 
taunted respecting their failures and infirmities. 
During these harangues the mules seem painfully aware 
of what is said to them, and redouble their exertions 
until the sweat pours down their shoulders. 

The rivers here are generally of surpassing beauty, 
clear as crystal, cold as ice; sometimes turbulent 
and noisy in their rocky bed, and again swift and deep 
in certain parts. They are crossed and re-crossed scores 
of times : one time you are a thousand feet above the 
Gallego, on the right; after three hours* pilgrimage 
you cross it and find yourself on the left and level with 
it, but about to ascend the same terrible altitude. It 
is true the paths are often only the dried bed of a 
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mountain torrent; and the descents and ascents are 
something very little removed from the perpendicular. 
But custom is everything ; and the pleasant freedom of 
this life, the wild solitude, the utter absence of gSne, 
not only reconcile you to those difficulties and dangers, 
but do in truth enhance the enjoyment. The blue 
waters of the Gallego still lie to the left. 

After some hours the route lies through a gorge of 
great beauty, and in the extreme of rugged grandeur. 
A small, roughly-built stone bridge is here crossed, the 
river being at this point fully forty feet deep, very 
swift, but of a remarkable clearness and purity. The 
shiaggy clijff which beetles over to the left has now 
to be scaled ; and in two hours you are on a level with 
the precipice opposite. There is neither wall, back, nor 
fence, to the narrow stony mule-path ; and as you ride, 
you can, if you please, drop a pebble from your hand to 
the depth of nearly 1,000 feet. An abrupt comer is 
turned, overhung by an enormous rock, crowned by the 
remnant of an old Moorish keep. At this point the 
path is so strait that those who have not steady 
heads and good nerves had better shut their eyes 
and trust to their mule ; and a vast amphitheatre is 
entered. After another mile behold Buescas, the village 
of the plains ; you have crossed the Pyr6n6es, and the 
blue mountains of Spain stretch gently away in the 
distance. 

Good lodgings may be had at Buescas for the night ; 
and if you cross the little bridge, there is, not a hundred 
yards distant, a small wineshop, where, for something 
less than fifteen sous the quart, excellent sound wine is 
to be had« It is called X6res, and is certaialy a sort of 
light sherry, and of admirable flavour. It is drawn 
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from the cask, and distributed with no niggardly hand ; 
and those who are accustomed to the stronger pota- 
tions of our island, have little difficulty in disposing 
of a tumbler of it ; but beware of pressing it on the 
attention of guides and muleteers. An English gentle- 
man did so, and his liberality was followed by unex- 
pected consequences. The Spaniards grew warlike, 
and having for two hours chanted uproariously every 
conceivable melody, they insisted on enacting' a panto- 
mime illustrative of their mode of warfare with the 
custom-house officers. They ran, crouched, crawled, 
shouted, pretended to fire, and simulated both the dead 
and the living ; finally, they quarrelled, and then fell 
asleep. The French guide grew sentimental, and 
indulged in invocations to his patron saint, and the 
most tender reminiscences of his home and children. 
" I am honest {un homme de confiance)^ but also poor ; 
what would you ? I have a daughter who is an angel : 
I entreat you to believe me, gentlemen ! Oh, heavens ! 
what would you ? You understand, is it not so, that 
she is an angel ? She says, ah, heavens ! * My father, 
work with good courage; when thou art old, I will 
support thee.' Ah! she is adorable, good, an angel! 
Ah, heavens ! what would you ?" 

Mention has before been made of the wisdom, nay, 
almost the necessity, of having in all cases of agree- 
ment with guides and muleteers, a written contract 
signed by the parties, and keeping this in your own 
possession. The muleteers further south are, as a 
general rule, honourable and trustworthy, and so are 
the known guides, who can be engaged on the French 
side; but those who haunt the frontiers for the 
chance of an engagement are little else than regular 
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smugglers, and travellers will surely repent who trust 
their' probity too far, their vindictiye character causing 
the French guides, be they ever so honest, to be afraid 
of quarrelling with them. Two ladies (mother and 
daughter) travelling alone, had ouutted this pre- 
caution ; and when in the midst of the mountains, and 
pretty far from any village, they were obliged to consent 
to double the pay per diem, under terror of being left 
on foot to shift for themselves as they best might. 

A different fate, however, befel one of these fellows 
in another instance. He had not sufficiently calculated 
on the dogged resistance and pluck natural to an 
Englishman who conceives that there is an intention 
of fraud. A young gentlenian was on a tour of this 
description, accompanied by his sister, a very pretty 
girl. He hired a French guide, — ^a man of honesty, as 
indeed he proved, — and three mules, along with their 
attendant muleteers (and owners), two Spaniards. One 
was a gaunt, tall, lengthy 'man, blind of an eye, but 
of a good, almost noble, expression of feature. The 
second was a dark-eyed, handsome, gaily dressed youth, 
with an athletic and well proportioned figure. They 
were named respectively Antonio and Mariano. For 
a week or more they all travelled together comfortably, 
and became excellent friends. Antonio had indeed an 
awkward habit of anticipating nothing that he could not 
see, and of leading his mule, utterly regardless of perils 
above or below, on his blind side, so that overhanging 
rocks, holes, and precipices were often nearer than was 
agreeable to the young lady. When Mariano perceived 
this, he constituted himself her cavalier and attendant. 
It should here be explained that the contract was on 
these terms : — ^The guide was to have eight francs per 
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diem, paying his own expenses, and half that sum 
for each day's journey back to the starting-point ; the 
mules were to be six francs each, a day, including 
the services and expenses of the Spaniards, who were 
to be entitled to the same sum back-money. The 
journey was understood to be at the discretion of 
the gentleman as to direction or length, but nothing 
beyond a verbal agreement was made. 

To return : Mariano was quite charming, and made 
himself the life of the party. He became confidential, 
and recounted to the young senora how he was a cadet 
of good family, and a contrabandista. That he hoped 
to save enough in time to marry : that he had been 
already engaged, and, in truth, that should have been 
his bridal week, but that a doubt of the perfect probity 
of his bride with respect to money matters had induced 
him to break it off. He did not, he said, feel secure 
that when he left a doblon in her custody he should 
find it safe on his return. He was extremely gay 
not^vithstanding, and was full of little attentions to 
the senora, presenting her with flowers, firuit, &c. He 
danced and sang, until the hills echoed again with 
his wild music, and recited most wonderful histories 
of his own exploits. When the party encountered the 
custom-house officers, his manners underwent a mate- 
rial change, and they regarded him with ill-concealed 
suspicion ; in fetct, in the manner that one may suppose 
a policeman would look at a ticket-of-leaye man taking 
a trip to the sea-side for his own amusement. When 
the officers were out of sight, Mariano performed a 
good deal of pantomime, indicative of his contempt for 
their calling, and small affection for their persons. All 
went on couleur de rose. Mariano improvised a song 
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in honour of the fair hair and blue eyes of the senora, 
a style of beauty admired by his swarthy race ; and 
this so moved the French guide, that he essayed, in a 
harsh guttural voice, of extraordinary strength, a B6ar- 
nais refrain, of which the burden was, — ^Tin-tin colli don 
don don, colli don, colli don tin-tin coUi-colli d-o — ^n. 

At last, one morning, Bernard, the last-named man, 
came up in consternation. " Mariano had been pensive 
all night, and was despondent early this morning. His 
thoughts (he said) had turned much on his beautiful 
Madrid, and he did not seem inclined to proceed 
further." The Englishman by no means understood 
this. Bernard was to descend, and ascertain the source 
of his mental indisposition. He returned, saying, " That 
Mariano represented that he was without money ; that 
the senor owed him for a week, and that he felt that 
he should like to have some gold coins to jingle in 
his waistcoat pocket. But," added Bernard, " it appears 
to me that you had better not give him it. Monsieur; 
for it seems that Mariano has heard of a gentleman 

who requires a guide from (naming a village a mile 

or two off the hamlet where they were at that moment) 
back to Madrid ; and he will take the pay and back- 
money to Fanticosa, and his mules, and will leave 
you alone, and go to Madrid. I think he means to 
revolt." 

The gentleman rejoiced that, though he had no 
written agreement, he still had advanced no money, 
and so, to use his own expression, had '* the pull" 
of hinri yet. Fresently Mariano sent up his envoy 
with a fresh proposition. This was to the effect, that 
he hoped the senor would forthwith agree to give 
him eight francs a day for each mule instead of six. 

p2 
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This produced a decided and aiergetic negatiye. The 
following diplomatic passages were then exdbanged: — 

Bernard. ** Mariano says. Monsieur, that in that 
case he will go no farther; that you shall pay him 
what you owe him for this week and the back-money, 
and he will take his mules and depart ; and doubtless, 
Monsieur, he will earn more as guide to the other 
gentleman whom I mentioned before.'* 

EnglUhman. ''Tell him that I have not given 
him one pesata, and that I will not, and that he 
may go if he likes ; the sooner the better." Bernard 
vanished. 

Presently, — ^^ Monsieur, he has cried with spite 
{pleuri de malice). He now tries to persuade Antonio ; 
but the bon Antonio stands firm. He afBims, Mon- 
sieur, that you owe him, and must pay him, and that 
you shall not leave this until you do. What will 
Monsieur do? He is capable of all things, this 
Mariano, and very vindictive." 

'' Je veuxfavre comme j^," returned the Englishman, 
throwing himself into a pugilistic attitude, and speaking 
in his best French. 

**Ahi man Dieul Monsieur must not do so. If 
you box, you will be imprisoned for an unknown 
time." 

*' Well, Bernard, teU him that I shall go, and let 
him stop me if he dare." 

By this time the particulars of the quarrel had tran- 
spired in the village, and four or five handsome, lazy, 
swarthy men, in their shirt-sleeves, lounged into the 
lower part of the hostel, which was, according to the 
custom in Spanish villages, equally divided between 
the mules and the family. They were accompanied by 
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sereral black-eyed, gaily-dressed women, and they 
keenly discussed the matter with the host and his 
wife, the opinion of the fair sex evidently prepon- 
derating in favour of Mariano. There was a sort of 
tribunal, in which the Englishman and his sister and 
Bernard also appeared. The latter explained, in his 
best Spanish, the original terms of the contract. When 
he made known the contemplated treachery of Mariano, 
and the detection of his scheme of returning with 
another party, there was a slight murmur of disap- 
probation, and glances of intelligence were exchanged. 
Then Mariano stood forward, and, lifting off his hat, 
commenced his harangue : — 

''My friends, this is a rich gentleman, I am a 
poor contrabandista (expressions of sympathy, espe- 
cially from the women). Though I am poor and a 
younger son, I am of noble and honourable family. 
They told me I should go to Madrid, where lives a 
beautiful girl ; she is my betrothed." The young lady 
threw a glance of reproach at Mariano at this artful 
untruth; and the women gathered closer round him 
with the amiable interest their sex invariably exhibits 
with reference to love affairs. He lowered his eyes 
for an instant and continiied : '' I wish to gain money, 
in order that we may marry : would not you all do 
80 in my place ? This senor then repents : he prefers 
the mountains to the cities, and says he will not go 
to Madrid. Then I became unhappy, for there I 
should have lived for nothing, and my mules also, 
at the house of the father of my Teresa, who would 
have welcomed me with joy; I ask now for a little 
more money, and the senor refuses it. I will be. 
judged by you — am I not one of you ? " 
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This was a critical moment; the Englishman waa 
somewhat deficient in French, but absolutely innocent 
of Spanish. When the young lady stepped forward, 
and, in very fair Spanish, spoke as follows : — ** My 
friends, hear me also. This senor, my brother, offered so 
much a day to Mariano, and so much back-money ; he 
was to provide food for himself and his mules ; he was 
free to take it or not, but he accepted. We journeyed 
together for many days, and we found him charming ; 
he presented us with beautiful flowers, and sang many 
songs of his country." Here Mariano averted his eyes, 
imable to encounter the artillery the young lady chose 
to employ. " My brother gave him cigars and wine ; 
we were all friends and happy together." There were 
men as well as women there, and the young lady 
would speak en femme. " Gay, young, handsome, he 
told me of his Teresa," — here Mariano gave an implor- 
ing glance, as if to say. Are you going to betray me ? 
— " I sympathised with him, and thought his betrothed 
happy in having so brave and honourable a lover. 
Then another gentleman offers him money, and he 
refuses to go with us further, yet he would claim his 
reward. My brother engaged him on the faith of 
an honourable contrabandista. He is an Englishman, 
and you know that our words are faithful. He will 
give no more than what he promised, for Mariano 
has threatened great things; but he will never give 
less, for is he not an Englishman and honourable P If 
Mariano does this for the love he bears Teresa, it 
would grieve her to know it. She will no longer 
trust in his word. Ah, Mariano 1 you have been 
unkind to us, you have played us an ill turn." 

''The senora has spoken," said Antonio; ''she has 
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spoken the truth ; I will remain with them. If 
Mariano goes from them he must go alone." 

By this time, Mariano felt that the tide had turned, 
and that the sense of the meeting, or rather, perhaps, 
its feelings were against him; and he darted out, as 
he said, " to appeal to the mayor." The Englishman 
strolled out, watch in hand. At the expiration of 
ten minutes, Bernard approached. " He has returned, 
senor, he has wept much, and is purple with anger, 
but he says he will continue with us." 

" Gret out the mules, Bernard." 



CHAPTER X. 

TBB PLAUfS OF SPAIN— MODS OF IBBIOATIOH — HOBFITALITT OF BPAKISH 
FEABAXTBY — PBIBBT8 ANl) THEIB FHTBIOONOICT. 

THE route now lies across vast plains of poor and 
barren soil. Indian com is cultiyated, however, 
to a considerable extent, but only by means of a 
laborious and incessant irrigation. The water is carried 
from the mountains in deep trenches, and from these 
again there run small ditches. But even in spite of 
this, the maize is often parched and scorched. This 
water is exceedingly deleterious to drink, and travellers 
should beware of allowing their thirst to overcome 
their prudence. Those who have drunk either this 
or snow-water, have generally experienced severe 
attacks of dysentery, &c. A Spanish diligence is 
occasionally encountered now, jolting and crashing 
in and out of the ruts and holes which abound, 
drawn by any number of mules, varying from seven 
to fourteen. The machine is generally in a dilapidated 
state, covered with dust, and cracking beneath the 
blazing sun ; even the olive-tinted Spaniards within, 
seem at a red heat. When the cumbrous thing has 
]erked, struggled, and jingled past, you leave your 
little nook of safety ; for, as an overturn is a common 
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thing, it is always wise to give a wide berth in such 
cases, and feel thankful that you are not one of the 
inside passengers. Still winding among the low pointed 
blue hills, you approach Jacca, the first Spanish town of 

any note. It is a fortified place, and is surrounded | 

by walls of considerable height and thickness, cornered \ 

by high watch-towers. It possesses a garrison, and is, 
in fact, one of the defences of the Spanish frontier. 
After sunset, a sentinel is posted in each tower ; and 

at every hour the watchword is exchanged; and it | 

is passed on from one to the other, chanted in a certain | 

musical though monotonous tone, which has a strange 

and rather melancholy sound as it lingers on the still \ 

air at midnight. ] 

The gates, which are seven in number, are closed j 

at 11 P.M. If by ill luck you arrive too late, 
you have no chance of admission, for they are inex- 
orable. Put back, therefore, to some peasant's house, 
the Venta de nota fiera for. instance. Being English, 
you will be received with grave courtesy by the men, 
and a £rank hospitality on the part of the women. 
You may very probably sleep over the stables, or on 
a floor so constructed that you can hear the mules 
and see them without the slightest exertion. It may 
be that the odours annoy you a little at first; that 
the rafters which arch your room are so far apart 
as to allow you to observe sparkling black eyes, 
peering curiously down upon you, and iaspecting all 
your movements; that the oil in the earthen lamp, 
of such antique form, pours on you drop by drop 
all night, reminding you of the mode of torture most 
patronized by the venerable institution which only 
retains its vitality in this beautiful country; that fleas 
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and mosquitoes innumerable disturb your slumbers. 

NHmporte, the welcome will be kind, and the linen 

clean; you will have a cup of delicious chocolate in 

the morning, served up, perhaps, in a tiny morsel 

of porcelain, a minute portion of toast, and a glass 

[ of icy cold water. Do not be ungrateful and churlish. 

t Take the infant Pepita on your knee, caress her, 

I give her bonbons, spoil your watch-spring for her 

I amusement; you will find your account in so doing. 

[ What if you do perceive creeping things innumerable, 

I both small and great, promenading tranquilly, or 

skipping joyfully in the masses of her jet black hair P 

\ 

\ ^ Come they slow, or come they fiuty 

I Be sure to you they'll oome at laat." 

By vigorous warfare, persevering unsociableness, qua- 
rantine regulations of the severest order, oflfensively 
I pointed examinations, days spent in watching, and 

i nights passed in hunting, you may for a Umited period 

^ avoid certain insects ; but it is only a question of time. 

Accept your situation, remembering that soap and water 
can any time remove superfluities ; and so the mistress 
will smile on you ; the happy Pepita will be sent to 
kiss your hand ; the men will wish you happiness and 
a good journey with the air of princes ; and if your 
body has been somewhat the suflFerer, your conscience 
wiU be all the lighter. 

Jacca presents the general characteristics of a Spanish 
town ; the streets are tolerably shaded in consequence 
of their general narrowness, and the height of the 
houses ; but the outskirts are baked and scorched be- 
neath the burning rays of the mid-day sun. A few mu- 
leteers bask in comers ; the citizens lounge in the caf6s 
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and restaurants, drinking lemonade, iced water, choco- 
late, &c. The windows are aU protected by jalausiea^ 
behind which you may sometimes catch a glimpse of a 
pair of dark eyes flashing, or the smoke of a cigarette 
curling. Occasionally a senora will glide across the hot 
street, with mantilla and huge black fan (the latter 
acting as a screen to the sim), and disappear into the 
cathedral. This is a large and very fine building, and 
at once challenges attention ; the semicircular horse- 
shoe windows, and other peculiarities of construction, 
reveal its Moorish style of architecture. Within, all is 
cool, fresh, and sombre ; the small deep-set slits in the 
wall serving to exclude both light and heat. In the 
north of Spain the use of the little chairs, so universal 
in Prench churches, is dispensed with, and those who 
pray kneel on the bare stone. Services are going on 
all day — ^processions and the like. There are two organs, 
both remarkably sweet and powerful instruments ; and 
the strength, beauty, and richness of some of the voices, 
both of priest and chorister, will not be easily forgotten- 
when once heard. The priestly physiognomy (and the 
frequent processions afford much scope for observation) 
is a caricature of the Spanish type, or rather an infinite 
degradation. Not to confound cause and effect, it need 
not here be decided whether priests are selected from 
those whose features and cerebral development afford 
the least promise of that which is noble and godlike ; 
or whether sensuality and craftiness are a necessary 
growth of the profession. But compare this head of a 
Spanish priest taken from life with those of any of the 
common muleteers or peasants at Fanticosa, and the 
difference will be at once perceived. There are five or 
six altars in different parts of the cathedral, close to the 
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wall, mostly made of gUded metal, seversl fine pictures, 
much silyer plate, and a great profusion of relics of 
every yariety of sanctity. The garrison is rather large, 
though perhaps not more so than a frontier town 
requires ; the barracks are dean and well kept, and the 
soldiers are admirably dothed. 

There are two routes for choice in leaying Jacca, 
provided it is not intended to poietrate further into 
Spain ; that by Buescas, Broto, Bielsa, and so to Ye- 
nasque, crossing the chain by the Y al de Yenasque, 
and so obtaining a view of the Maladetta ; or by Torla, 
Broto, Fanlo, and taking the pass of Oayami, by the 
Brtehe de Bioland. By this last mode the prindpal 
places on the other side, as Luz, Cauterets, Arreau, are 
seen : and the excursion of the Maladetta may be per- 
haps more favourably attempted from Bagn^res de 
Luchon. 



CHAPTER XI. 

▲ BALL IMFBOYISBD — FAIIDANGO AND BOLBBO — ^PABB OF GAVABNI— <3IBQITB 

DB GAVABNI. 

ANY description of the Val de Broto must neces- 
sarily fall shori; of conveying a true idea of its 
exquisite beauty and wildness ; unless, indeed, it were 
written by one of those splendid word-painters too well 
known to need their names to be recorded, but who 
may truly be called the pre-Haphaelites of the pen; 
therefore none shall be attempted. It must suffice to 
recommend no tourist to omit spending a few days in 
that neighbourhood. At Torla, Eanlo, and Broto, there 
are no inns ; but there need be no fear on that head — 
you wiU find yourself well housed and cared for. The 
routine is something as follows: you are received in 
the best house in the place, as an honoured and expected 
guest; if it is night, perhaps in a corridor lighted 
dimly by antique earthenware lamps; the family as- 
semble round you ; chocolate and lemonade are offered, 
in return for which you entreat them, in your best 
Spanish, to accept your cigars, and then you smoke 
together the pipe of peace. The women converse, and 
admire any novelty in costume you happen to wear, 
while the men smoke on in profound silence, their glit- 
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tering eyes gravely watching you meanwhile. So far the 
meeting resemhles those of the North American Indians, 
described by Cooper. In about half an hour, more men 
and women enter in holiday costume, provided with in- 
struments of music, guitars predominating. All eyes are 
turned on you to ascertain whether the impromptu ball, 
which these kindly people have got up for your pleasure, 
will be an agreeable surprise ; then comes an outburst 
of gaiety and animated conversation ; the largest room 
is speedily filled, and thither you are escorted ; the rest 
bearing flambeaux-torches, lamps, and guitars. The 
furniture is generally ancient and singular, perhaps a 
heavy fourpost bed stands in the comer, the wood worm- 
eaten, but carved in quaint devices, and parts pro- 
fusely gilt, himg over with tapestry curtains, falling to 
pieces from age. Half-a-dozen men arrange themselves 
on the sofa, and commence a wild melody in triple time, 
and at first in a nodnor key ; they then accompany it 
with their voices, gesticulating fiercely, and dashing 
their hands on the guitar strings frantically; what 
they say appears to be an invitation or challenge, and 
three or four couple start to their feet and commence 
the veritable fandango, the infant Fasqualita demurely 
inaitating their movements in a retired comer. 

There is no dance which admits of more perfect 
dramatic representation than this ; and the graceful 
abandon of the men, and the amoimt of coquetry which 
the women contrive to throw into it, always, however, 
shaded by a retenue and pride truly Spanish, make it 
also one of the most elegant and charming. To this 
succeed waltzes, the bolero, songs, &c. ; wine is again 
handed round, the ladies retire into the balcony for air,: 
and, also, perhaps to indulge in a cigarette. The moon 
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looks down on the mountains, and their shadows rest on 
the village. The blue waters are heard pursuing their 
endless game not twenty yards distant; indeed, from 
where you are, you may see their white foam glitter like 
silver in the moonlight as it breaks over the rocks. 
Presently, supper is announced, and, to an English 
stomach, this is the hour of trial. There are white 
beans stewed in lamp oil with sugar, and flavoured 
with garlic ; ham, ditto ; mutton, ditto ; macaroni, ditto ; 
fowl, of imknown species, ditto ; fish, ditto ; eggs, ditto. 
Eruit, prunes, chocolate, milk, and bread may, how- 
ever, be obtained aujnaturel. The men sit down, while 
the women serve them ; and it is observable that where-) 
ever Moorish remains aboimd, as they do here, the same 
tincture of Oriental manners is retained. This, of 
course, does not apply to the higher classes, but more to 
the peasantry. Nothing is demanded of you, but a 
small gold coin is accepted for " the good of the house *' 
{el bien delta easel) y with infinite dignity and grace. 
There is a fine church in Torla (though it is little more 
than a hamlet), and of considerable size. The organ, 
moreover, is admirable, and some valuable silver and 
gold ornaments are kept in the sacristy. When you 
leave the place, the entire population, men, women, and 
children, assemble to give you a farewell greeting ; and 
good wishes and kind words follow you until the moun- 
tains close around and shut you from their sight. 

The ascent to Gavami presents some difficulties, and is 
not entirely free from danger ; the path is a narrow ledge 
cut in the rock, and at one point is absolutely little else 
than a stony fissure. The river seems a mere thread of 
green froth from the height at which it is contemplated. 
Here you are generally earnestly besought to dismount ; 
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and here I would emphatically reiterate, *' Don't." 
Hold fast on to your mule ; you may be as sure as one 
can be sure of anything in this world, that your mule 
will hold fast on to the rocks. They have necessarily 
to make firequent halts for breathing time, and these 
untoward animals invariably choose the most dangerous 
points to do so ; and as they generally stand a little on 
one side to rest themselves, they also invariably incline 
over the precipice by preference. As long as the route 
is in the valley, the sun strikes down with a strength 
and heat which are almost sickening ; but half way up 
the ascent a very different atmosphere prevails. It 
commences with a sensible d^ree of cold, and presently 
a chill damp mist drives down on you, penetrating 
through all your clothes, and every sort of wrap is 
donned thankfally. It increases, as you ascend higher, 
to a furious wind, which meets you with considerable 
violence, confined as it is in the narrow defile ; and the 
snow is blown in a sort of ice powder in your face. 
Many of the vast mountains which now rise on every 
side, take the shape of monstrous heads, such as the 
Egyptian Sphinx, whilst the clouds belt them below 
in the fashion of shaggy beards. 

Once at the highest elevation, the view is grand 
almost beyond words. The mountains lie cauchant 
around in masses that bewilder the senses ; and as far 
as the eye can reach, there is range on range, snow- 
capped, naked, and desolate in their frowning majesty. 
There are plains of snow all round, and some very con- 
siderable drifts have to be crossed, where the greatest 
care is required. Every step is proved and tried before 
it is ventured on, and the whole party are attached one 
to another by ropes or bands, as one false step woiild 
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precipitate an unlucky traveller to the abyss below; 
probably, before he reached the bottom, he would be 
engulfed in the snow beyond the reach of human aid. 

The geological structure here is well worthy of atten- 
tion, and it becomes even more so as you penetrate the 
Cirque de Gavami. There are several large basins, now 
dried and bleached rocks, which must at one time have 
been the bed of lakes of no inconsiderable size. The 
cirque itself is entered by one narrow pass, and is com- 
posed of perpendicular precipices, some nearly 1,600 feet 
in height, in the form of an amphitheatre. Not a 
vestige is to be seen of any living thing around ; the 
wild cry of the eagle alone is heard. The solitude is 
complete and intense ; and, standing beneath these 
black, gloomy ramparts of nature, it strikes the imagi- 
nation as a fitting place for the Inferno of Dante, or 
the Walpurgis Night in Faust, — ^for the howling and 
gusty wind suggest the spirit voices and unholy melo- 
dies ; and the ever-changing, fantastic forms of the mist 
are driven violently, torn and whirled in fragments as 
weird-like as anything that can be conceived. The very 
glaciers are discoloured, and the snow-sheets are earth- 
stained and defiled, whereby, unquestionably, the ideal 
emblem is lost — ^for snow is regarded as the type of 
purity, not because it is cold, but because it is spotless 
— and this suggestion ought to be an infinite conso- 
lation to warm and sanguine temperaments generally, 
for whose benefit it is indeed expressly intended. Down 
the cirque fall, or rather trickle, ten or twelve ice- 
streams, fed from the higher range of glaciers. Black 
as these rocks are, they are nevertheless mostly of 
chalk and limestone, and there are fine specimens of 
fossils occasionally collected here. 



CHAPTER XII- 

LUZ — THB VILLAQB OP RUNNING WATBB8 — LA DAME RU8SB — WOMEN AND 

THEIR VIRTUES. 

MOST of the Pyrenean watering-places have the 
same general characteristics, varied by one or two 
local peculiarities. The poitrinaires abound at Eaux 
Bonnes. At Barege the waters are of unparalleled 
efficacy for gunshot wounds, and the military are innu- 
merable there in time of war, from the vieux moustache 
to the yoimg boy who has been crippled when little 
more than a conscript. At Cautarets the waters are 
hot and sulphureous, and the chief portion of invalids 
are the lame and halt from rheumatism. They are also 
said to be useful in bronchitis ; but against that is to be 
placed the sharp cold air of the place, elevated as it is 
upwards of 3,000 feet above the level of the sea. Luz 
is one of the most beautiful, and also most cheerful of 
these places, as being least resorted to by invalids and 
incurables. It is filled with white houses, picked out 
with mottled grey, inlaid with orange and red, and 
finished off with brilliantly green balconies and 
jalotmes. The Pic de Bergous towers behind it, with 
its various soft shades of grey, pink, and green, pale, 
shaven, and barren. It is everywhere intersected and 
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pervaded by mountain torrents ; and their icy, cold, 
clear blue waters cleanse the streets, the houses, the 
inhabitants, the pigs, and the horses, and, indeed, 
perform unknown good deeds. The sole employment 
of the gamins of the district, when they are not pester- 
ing tourists, appears to be basting the pigs in these 
streams with long-handled wooden spoons, provided for 
the purpose. 

Owing to the inveterate soaking and moisture of 
the place, vegetation is abundant and luxuriant. 
For Luz is a watery place, and the pure element 
flows plentifully, especially in the meadows, where 
it wells up beneath your feet and spouts in little rills 
over your boot-tops. The heavens weep on the earth — 
the blades of grass weep on the stones — ^the stones catch 
the infection and weep on you. You stand on jetting 
springs, and walk unexpectedly ancle deep in clear 
sweet water, in the midst of brilliantly green herbage, 
and apparently on ground perfectly sound. Owing 
to this circimistance, the frequent rain, followed as 
it is, too, by hot sunshine, is of minor importance, 
for, standing in a well, one hardly fears a shower. 
An Englishman once said that his idea of the paths of 
pleasantness was the lot of a grey stone, tranquil and 
at rest, in the lap of one of these cool moist meadows^ 
with the Sim's rays blazing down from above. 

There are excellent wines, and the cuisine at the 
table d^hSte^ especially that of La Poste (where, it may 
be here remarked, the hostess is an uncommonly 
pretty woman), is both luxurious and inexpensive. 
This is so much the case, that the people come up 
daily from St. Sauveur, which is about one mile and 
a half distant, for the sole purpose of dining. Itinerant 
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musiciaiis are plentiful; they present themselves after 
breakfast and dinner, and obtain a fair liyelihood. 
One little girl perhaps will enter, and howl a most 
barbarous air, accompanied with savage patois words. 
She makes her small collection and commences anew, 
until some one possessed of presence of mind turns 
round, "C'est assez pour le moment, petite; aUez a 
St. Sauveur, vous y ferez fortune; il y a beaucoup 
de monde et on y est trfes triste." 

Americans are not often met with in the Pyr6n6es, 
— ^which is to be added as one of the attractions, — 
Germans more frequently, and Spaniards still more 
so. The B/Ussians are by no means rare visitors, and are 
genei'aJly about the most agreeable chance acquaintance 
that can be made. Surrounded as they conmionly 
are by every appendage of wealth, they are nevertheless 
remarkable for well-bred and courteous manners to 
strangers, aad are, as a rule, excellent musicians and 
first-rate linguists. They, however, enjoy a reputa- 
tion for eccentricity little inferior to that of our 
own countrymen. If you observe in your travels a 
lady, surrounded by white silky-haired dogs and a 
troop of servants, wearing her hair in short friz curls, 
like our court beauties of other days, with features, 
distinguished rather than handsome, who wears orna- 
ments, bracelets and the like, say of amber, malachite, 
precious stones, not noticeable simply for their cost- 
liness, but pre-eminently for their singularity, beauty, 
and mystery of design; — ^by mystery is meant the 
perfection of the workmanship, in the representation 
of certain animals and reptiles, whose mysterious and 
malign nature has passed into a proverb ; as crocodiles, 
basilisks, scorpions, lizards, with the inscrutable hiero- 
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glyphics written on their tails ; but above all, serpents, 
serpents rampant, serpents coucbant, serpents crested, 
serpents with the tail in the mouth, serpents in 
every conceivable position, and of hues as brilliant 
and changeable as the chameleon — ^perhaps they are 
worn thus on the breast and arm as serpents used 
to be coiled round wine bottles in Spain in ancient 
times, i.e. to cool the wine that flows within; — ^if, 
I say, you meet such a woman, with the air of a 
princess, the tongue of an angel, and the eye of a 
lunatic, you may safely affirm she is cette dame 
Russe, 

English people are common enough, and it is very 
pleasant to see the charming bloom of the girls, which 
every French woman envies, and their incomparable 
frankness, which no sinner dare emulate ; and indeed it 
is often enough misinterpreted. One of this class had, 
with some difficulty,' made a slight acquaintance with 
a young French lady, — a remarkably pretty girl, with 
downcast eyes, faultless bonnet, and unexceptionable 
costume, daily guarded on each side by her anxious 
parents when at the table d'hote. It proceeded thus (it 
should be premised she had recently left a convent) : — 
"What did Mademoiselle like?" said the English 
girl; "riding?" "No, she was no Amazon." "Or 
travelling ? " " No, she only went once a year to the 
Spa." " Reading ? novels, for instance ? " " No, 
Mademoiselle only read books the most solid and 
full of instruction." "What do you do to amuse 
yourself, then?" demanded our countrywoman in 
despair. "Mon Dieu, Mademoiselle, je suis devote." 
Naturally the malicious couplets of the nun in the 
" Domino noir " recur to the memory : — 
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'' Si Yous voulez, jeune fillette, 
Etre ^ la foia prude et coquette^ 
Sayez-Yous oil oela s'apprend? 
CTest au oouvent, mesdemoiselles, 
Qu'on trouve les meilleures moddles^ 
Humbles, et les paupidres baiss^es, 
Jamais de mauyaises pena^es. 
Mais ayant d'entrer au parloir 
On jette un coup d'oeil au miroir. 
C'est ^ la pridre au r^fectoire 
Qu'en tous les temps cela s*apprend.'* 

It is a fact creditable to woman that, ever since the 
world began, she has never failed to display a manifest 
affection for religion and its priests, and in later times, 
as is indeed abundantly clear, for the church and 
clergy; proving thereby how far the spiritual nature 
predominates over the earthly, notwithstanding the 
irreverent and impenitent have inferred that it only 
means that the head is less strong than the heart. 
It is certain that the hearts on German cards did 
originaily denote the clergy. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

OF THB PBABANTBT OF THB YALLBTS — THBIB POYSRTT AND JOTLBSS LIFB. 

rriHE coimtry about Luz is well worth the trouble 
-^ of exploring, and at sunset and sunrise the 
magnificence of the scenery is doubled by the glorious 
colours which rain down from heaven, on mist and 
mountain, lake and valley, alike. The enormous heights 
which rear themselves over your head, are mostly 
covered with that soft olive shade, which hardly affords 
a barren subsistence for either man or beast, and 
indicates that only with prodigious toil can the 
poorest and commonest food be extracted from its 
stony heart. A solitary hut may almost always be 
found perched, even in the most inaccessible and 
exposed spots. Then come a few black twisted pine 
trees, and above them a bare and jagged peak of stone, 
flecked with snow, and its summit lost in clouds; 
and around these scenes of savage wildness are bom, 
live, and die, a peasantry so ill-fed and unclothed, 
so poor and degraded, so untaught and superstitious, 
that one marvels thereat. They pass their days in 
the most severe and unremunerative manual labour, 
with hardly one thought above the beasts that perish. 
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All summer they struggle on the brink of starvation, 
striving to hoard up as much as may keep body and 
soul together during the terrible storms, endless snows, 
and changeless monotony of the coming winter. 

Apparently it is an error to imagine that solitude 
necessarily engenders noble ideas. It is true that, 
among our own black moor hills in Scotland, the 
shepherds are a race of men deeply tinctured with 
that stem religion that their forefathers held in the 
persecuting ages, that they have often much real 
poetical feeling, and generally no mean amount of 
learning. Let Exeter Hall attribute the unhappy case 
of these peasantry of the valleys to the blighting 
influence of Popery, or the philosophical physiologist 
to the deteriorating combination of humid climate and 
bad food ; so it is. However, let us not plume ourselves 
too much. A certain clergyman, ordered to these regions 
for sanitary reasons, and endeavouring, as doubtless 
was right, to join duty to pleasure and not to be 
oblivious of his mission, acquired with much labour 
the patois of the country, and, so armed, penetrated 
into the interior of the wretched life of these peasants, 
and realised the full amount of their joylessness, and 
the heavy weight of that poverty from which they 
never even hoped to be delivered. One day he entered 
a hut, where a hideous old woman (and there is hardly 
any place where old age is beautiful, except in our 
own land) bade him welcome. The floor was thick 
with an accumulation of dried dirt. There was an 
old walnut safe, carved by worms no less than by 
hands ; a four-post bed, covered with curtains of faded 
orange ; remnants of better days, though it were hard 
to suppose as much. A pig that looked fit for racing, 
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and some miserable fowls, lay at their ease on the floor. 
Under the wide chimney was the blackened hearth, 
and, though it was summer, a few white cold dead ashes 
rested there still, a monument of untidiness, or the 
wrack of last year's hardships. She pointed with 
her skinny finger to a little hut, half way up the 
Pic de Bergous, where she said they lived in summer. 
She was down here by chance. No, she was not 
afraid; there was nothing to steal, and she had not 
long to live. Her life had not been very happy. Yes, 
she knew of le ban Dieu; His mother was the holy 

Virgin, and they were both in the church at ; 

she knew that, for she had seen them there. He 
had never done her any good, not as yet ; but perhaps 
His mother, the holy Virgin, might, some time. 
Naturally he was much shocked, and the more 
so that, as his explanations fell on unprepared soil, 
he was utterly unable to awaken her, either to a sense 
of her deadly sinfulness, or of the inability of the Virgin 
to save her. For these poor desolate ones, we may 
hope that their flowers will bloom beyond the grave, 
like a certain plant which has neither fruit nor blossom 
above the earth, but puts forth many beneath it, though 
they are always blanched and colourless from the 
darkness of their life.* 

This clergyman could not have been quite orthodox, 
for it came to pass that eventually he was glad that 
he had not succeeded in disturbing her wretched 
remnant of hope for happiness. Some years after, 
he was appointed to a cure of souls in an agricultural 
district, and had to deal with a population scanty in 
number, stolid and contented in their nature, who, 

* Platt-^rhse, LinnaBUs' Treatise on the Inhabited Earth. 
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80 long as their bacon served their cabbage and their 
cabbage served their bacon, slept calmly and snored 
loudly through his most rousing sermons. One 
evening he visited an old woman, who had not indeed 
led a very exemplary life, but was still cheerful 
and unrepentant at the age of threescore and ten. 
After some little talk, he read to her the description 
of the crucifixion, and the scenes previous to it. She 
listened very attentively, and moaned audibly, and at 
last fairly cried. He was naturally pleased at such 
a proof of the power of his ministry, and, unwilling 
to weaken the eflfect, closed the book in silence. The 
old lady continued wiping her eyes with the comer of 
her apron. " 'Deed, Sir, it's all vara sad, vara sad, I'm 
sure; but," she added briskly, as though a sudden 
thought had occurred, "let's hope it's not true, 
Mr. ." 



CHAPTER XIV. 

THIS OAGOT RACE — THEIR FEBSEOUTIONB — THET WBRS OOMFBLLBD TO 
VARIOUS DEGRADATIONS, AKD TO WEAR DIBTINCTIYB BADGES — OHUROH 
AT LUZ. 

rriHE church at Luz deserves notice on many 
-^ accounts; it has one rare relic of olden times; 
on the left side is the small low doorway (now 
walled up) through which the Cagots were permitted 
to enter. Any one who has visited the places here 
illustrated, who has mixed with the people, entered 
freely into conversation, will not fail to have heard 
something of this unfortunate race. Indeed, it is by 
no means difficult to meet with Cagots, or families 
that are more or less their descendants, in Brittany, 
both north and south, but especially the latter, in the 
Landes, and in certain of the eastern valleys of the 
Pyr6n6es. They are, and have for centuries been one of 
the accursed races in France ; and Souvestre records, and 
truly, that up to 1835 that ban of hatred had not en- 
tirely died away. What their true origin was, how they 
came to be the Pariahs of the land, for what reason 
they were detested, persecuted, hunted down like beasts 
rather than like men, will never probably now be 
clearly ascertained; all authentic record on this point 
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being apparently lost. They are termed Caqueaux in 
Brittany, V^ueros in Asturias, Malandrins and 
Oiseliers in other places. They were cursed on four 
separate heads, and on four separate and opposing 
propositions, — for being Lepers, for being Jews, for 
being Egyptians, and for being Moors or Saracens; 
and whichever of these suppositions was embraced, 
it was supposed there was ample proof of its truth; 
and the unfortunate wretches were for centuries perse- 
cuted as though the objectionable points of all four 
races were centered in them. First, as Lepers, it was 
believed that they were the descendants of Gehazi; 
that the heat of their persons was so intolerable, as 
to cause flowers or fruit to shrivel and wither in their 
hands; that their touch communicated their disease; 
that they left foot-marks like the devils on grass, when 
they walked thereon ; that they were able, even by 
their touch, to poison the holy water in the benitier, 
or even the running stream of any spring or fountain. 
Only a few years ago, in the church at Quimperle, 
in Brittany, there still existed a ghastly evidence of 
the strength of the feeling with respect to them. 
It was that of a skeleton hand, suspended near the 
benitier. The legend ran thus : — ^A rich Cagot, who 
was, it would appear, less abject and submissive than 
the rest of his unfortunate race (with whom it had 
become second nature), had dared to love a peasant 
girl of pure Breton blood ; she had even allowed him 
to suppose that his affection was returned. One day 
after mass (for the Cagots are all pious Catholics), 
he followed the girl out, not daring however to join 
her. As she passed the benitiery she touched the water 
with her fingers, and, forgetting the ban on her lover, 
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made a sign to him to do the same. She paid dearly 
for her girlish fancy : he stepped forward in lover-like 
haste to fulfil her wish; the instant after, an old 
soldier, who had witnessed the desecration, as it was 
then considered, drew his sword, cut off the offending 
hand at the wrist, and hung it up dripping with red 
blood. This legend dates in the seventeenth century. 

They were only allowed to receive the Host at cer- 
tain times, and it was presented to them on the end 
of a wooden fork. There is a picture now existing 
in one little inn, in the Basses Pyr6n6es, which is 
a rude representation of the scene, and the priest and 
the Cagot penitent are depicted in that position. They 
were only allowed to enter the church by a small 
side portal appropriated to them, and which was 
purposely built so low that they had to bend double 
before they could enter. Such an one is still to be seen 
at Luz, and another also did exist at Larroque. 

They were accursed as Jews, and on this supposition 
special laws were made, supposed to bear heavily on 
the Hebrew nature. They were forbidden to buy or 
possess land, neither might they own more than a 
certain number of sheep and pigs. In many parts 
pigs were the only animals they were permitted to 
purchase or keep. Their aptitude for the carpenter 
trade (for they excelled in many handicrafts) was 
converted into a proof that they were the original 
makers of the cross. 

They were accursed as being Egyptians. It was 
universally believed that they had the jettatura^ or evil 
eye; that they trafficked much in charms, worked 
magic, and gathered and sold herbs, one in particular, 
known in the country as le bon aucc^a. 
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Finally, they were accursed as being Moors, or- 
descendants of the Saracens, though they were fair, 
tall men. They were accused of being of such a 
noisome smell, that neither man nor beast could 
endure to be near them. They were therefore forbidden 
to walk in the middle of the street, which was at 
that time the best part ; to touch passers-by, even 
by accident ; to enter any town before sunset, or after 
sunrise ; or to visit any fair or market for the purpose 
of purchase, save on Monday, which was a day set 
apart for them. A Cagot was further compelled to 
have a piece of red or yellow cloth sewed conspi« 
cuously on the front part of his dress, or the foot of 
a duck or a goose suspended from his left shoulder. 
They were, of course, not permitted to reside within 
the walls of any city, or indeed within a certain number 
of miles of it ; and nothing more desolate or hopeless 
than a Cagot village could well be conceived. Neither 
were they allowed, after their joyless life was over, 
to rest in peace ; the curse pursued them to the grave ; 
further, fortunately, even Christians cannot follow 
their enemies. All Cagots were buried in a separate 
division, on the north side of a cemetery. In the 
Pays Basque, the hatred was carried even to a greater 
pitch than anywhere else. The Cagots originally had 
settled principally in Brittany, the Landes, the Pays 
Basque, and the valleys of the Basses and Hautes 
Pyr6n6es. 

One of the popes, as early as 1520, made some 
efforts in their behalf; for it is a singular fact, that 
these imfortunates had always been, and such of 
them as now exist are to this day, good and zealous 
Catholics, and devout and regular attendants of the 
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mass. But the pope's exertions were at that period 
followed by very little result. In the eighteenth 
century, some of the wealthier Cagots began to try the 
question of their rights in the civil courts, but were in- 
variably worsted. A celebrated physician was appointed 
especially to examine them, to ascertain whether any 
of the alleged physical peculiarities really existed : 
their blood was analysed, but nothing deleterious was 
extracted, much to the surprise of the populace; 
neither could any smell be detected dissimilar to 
other himian beings, or any extraordinary heat from 
their persons. In the physician's report, he affirmed, 
indeed, that their demeanour was more abject and 
timid than was common to men — ^not, perhaps, an 
unnatural consequence of the persecutions which they 
had endured for ages, — and that their ears were large 
and oddly shaped — (the popular superstition was that 
they had sheep's ears, which they concealed by their 
hair) ; — ^but that they were fair, well-shaped, and 
even possessed virtues ; such as industry, benevolence, 
piety, and meekness. It would appear that the mine 
of hatred, so sedulously worked for centuries with 
respect to this pariah race, is at last exhausted. The 
feeling has died out, and is only heard of in remote 
valleys. The Cagots have intermixed with others by 
marriage, and it is at this date almost impossible to find 
a pure Cagot, though, as has been before said, families 
more or less descendants of Cagot blood are to be 
met with by any one interested in such a search. 

The entrance to the church is through a curious 
gate, over which hangs a roughly-carved turret. The 
building itself is of very early date (some suppose 
about 1060), surrounded by a fortified wall, now more 
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or less in ruins; but serving to mark the character 
of the Templars, by whom it was founded. The capulet 
is the universal costume of the women; it is, in fact, 
a large square of scarlet or brown woollen, thrown 
over the head and shoulders, the comer forming a 
species of hood ; those for saints' days and fetes 
are of white or scarlet cashmere, bordered with black 
velvet ; and every married woman has a capulet de 
nocesj made of richer and more expensive material, 
as fine cloth or velvet. The hoods are drawn over 
the face on occasions, as at prayer. At the hour of 
vespers, there are as many as two hundred women 
thus attired in the church, and its ancient sombre 
interior appears filled with hooded figures, isuch as 
have often troubled our childish dreams, kneeling 
and crouching in the uncertain twilight, to the sound 
of the Miserere. The whole scene is striking enough 
to English eyes. Stay an hour or two, until the 
worshippers have retired, and night has fallen. 

The old church lies in the shadow of the Pic de 
Bergous, and within ear-shot of the mountain's torrent; 
and the moonlight plays all sorts of fantastic tricks, 
throwing strange shadows, imtil it is not diflScult to 
fancy that unearthly forms are near. It is a super- 
stition of the place that at a certain time the dead 
warrior-priests rise from their graves, and sit in 
ghostly assembly, remembering the time when they 
had raised these rafters and piled these stones together, 
and worshipped thereon, and died, and were buried 
beneath them. Perhaps in our cathedrals, also, 
the saints and martyrs, who still endure in petrified 
effigy on the walls, descend likewise, and these 
stone white men gossip and dispute in spirit-language 
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of the days that are gone by, and of ancient creeds 
and new ones, and compare the old mass of St. 
Augustin with the new rubric of Protestantism, 
and discourse also concerning that which is between 
the two. So when the day dawns, and the sun rises, 
the spirits descend, and the stone saints mount up 
to their niches, and the pious throng the aisles, little 
knowing what has passed there during the dark 
hours. 



CHAPTER XV. 

THB OLD BOUTHKBN T0WN8 — THBIB DSLIQHTB AND ABOXINATIONB — 
OSFTB Ain> ARIiBS. 

THERE are many old towns in Gasoony and 
Languedoc worth seeing, and which may easily 
be visited in the line of route from the Pyrenean 
watering-places towards Marseilles; among them may 
be enumerated, as most ancient and curious, St. 
Bertrand de Conmiinges, St. Gaudens, Panders, 
Eoix, Tarascon, Orange, Carcassonne and Narbonne, 
Beziers and Nismes. During the smnmer, if the 
heat is, as often happens, intense, the churches are 
best examined early in the morning, about six or 
seven o'clock; and the town and suburbs in the 
cool of the evening. The middle of the day is best 
passed in a cool verandah, or a darkened room, 
within hearing of the music of a fountain. Eor out 
of doors it is unendurable; the ill-paved streets, and 
deficiency of cleanliness, combined with the burning 
glare of the sun, make a promenade by no means 
an agreeable recreation. Eor all these ancient towns 
are specialities of abominable odours, each having a 
distinct individuality, so that we may say, " Ah I this 
we smelt at Carcassonne, and that perfume reminds 
us of Eoix." 
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The hotel accommodations are unequal, and present 
impartially separate qualities of good and bad: the 
first, in themselyes consolations, as, for instance, the 
cumne; the second, miseries which hardly admit of 
alleyiation, as, for instance, an all-peryading dirtiness. 
They are deceptive places too ; in almost every one of 
these towns there is an attractive looking " Hdtel du 
Midi," with a large courtyard, flanked by orange-trees 
in full bloom, shaded by acacias and fig*trees, and 
ornamented by numerous fountains of cold water, 
which, however, are not to be taken as indicative of 
the quantity attainable in the interior ; the verandahs 
which run round are cool and dark, guarded by green 
jalotmes or gaily painted blinds ; but let a traveller once 
ensconce himself, and he will find out truths for himself. 

The dinners are irreproachable and inexpensive, and 
complaints on any other head are met by good-natured 
astonishment, and expostulating smiles and shrugs, 
with the unanswerable "jt^ voulez-vons f ^^ One 
Englishman, after hours of torment and vain efforts 
to slimiber, betook himself to the diversion of hunting, 
and by activity and energy he secured thirty-five 
specimens of that plague which creepeth in darkness : 
he exhibited them the following day, and in answer 
to his indignant remonstrances, the landlady responded, 
that, '^ since such a thing had never been seen or 
heard of in her establishment up to that moment, it 
was most probable he had brought them himseK." 
The valet de chambre was more candid, and indeed waa 
much diverted with the interesting spectacle of the 
thirty-five corpses, confessing that the maid of an illus- 
trious Russian countess had likewise been imfortunate 
enough to find one ; '^ and in effect. Monsieur, it was 

h2 
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also in this apartment that she slept." However, 
some routing out took place, and when he left the room 
that night he remarked with the utmost bonhomie^ 
" Bon soir, Monsieur, et j'espfere que vous n'allez pas 
faire la chasse ce soir." 

The sea-bathing places on the southern coast are 
not equal to Biaritz, so far as regards the expanse 
and level of the sands, the shore being generally rocky 
and broken. But in point of climate and scenery, 
they are everywhere preferable. At Cette there is, 
however, a very fair beach, and the accommodation 
for bathers is of the most ample description. The 
H6tel de la Poste, in the season, numbers about four 
hundred at the table d'hote; it is, by the way, one 
of the best in Europe for admirable dinners, clean- 
liness, and civility — all, moreover, for an extremely 
moderate charge. Cette is a very flourishing seaport, 
like many others, greatly altered and improved under 
the present government ; the harbour is being enlarged, 
new quays and breastworks are thrown out, piers 
constructed: in fact, an all-pervading activity is at 
work, and there must be a very considerable expen- 
diture of money. Whether the future will reimburse 
those who spend it, is another question. 

Scientific people seem to agree that the same curious 
retrogressions and advances of the sea are going on in 
France as elsewhere : that the treacherous waters are 
encroaching on the north-west coast, and gradually 
but surely receding from the south shore. It is certain 
that Aiguesmort, some himdreds of years ago, the port 
whence the Crusaders embarked, is now at least five 
miles inland ; an ancient, deserted, and ruined city, 
standing in the midst of lagoons and marshes. Miletus 
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and Ephesus are two other instances of the ruin of 
harbours, where once splendid fleets safely anchored. 
But these retrogressions seem more especially likely 
to occur at the mouths of the Rhone, where the banks 
present a favourable place for sand or mud deposit ; and 
for this desolation there is no remedy — ^it is ruin, certain 
and complete : we can thrust the ocean from us, make 
our breastworks and walls, and reconquer a few acres 
of earth, but the art of man has not discovered a 
spell by which we may charm him back to a deserted 
shore. 

At Orange, Nismes, Avignon, and Aries, the Roman 
remains are beyond measure curious and admirable; 
but at Aries they also exist in anpther form, and 
one infinitely more attractive to the philosopher, who 
looks on things with human eyes, — ^the women of 
Aries ; whose features to this day present the ancient 
Roman type, and whose beauty has passed into a 
proverb. It is neither piquant nor spirituel, and per- 
tains as little to Eastern voluptuousness as to Spanish 
loveliness, but is a grand, massive style of beauty, 
as distinct and characteristic as the Belgian type 
of our Newhaven women, who boast so much of their 
pure blood. The heads of some of these Aries women 
present a singular resemblance to the old Roman 
statues in the perfection of feature ; and though a 
little heavy in the contour, the expression is inde- 
finably grand and calm. They wear a peculiar 
costume; the hair is taken back from the forehead, 
allowing the ear to be visible, ornamented with large 
finely-carved gold ear-rings; the head is bound with 
a bandeau of velvet, and folds of -fine white linen. 
At the fair at Beaucaire, which is held annually in 
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July, they may be seen in perfection; indeed the 
fair itself is worth a visit : it lasts for a week, and 
there are people from almost every surrounding 
nation gathered there in thousands, — Bohemians, 
Spaniards, Jews, Turks, Greeks, Moors, Italians, &c. 
During that time there are cheap trains (with return 
tickets) running all day, from every adjacent town; 
so that whereas some years ago it was computed that 
one hundred thousand people visited Beaucaire, last 
year that nimiber was doubled. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

MABSEILLBS — BAINB DB LA HfiDITERRAN^B— BSAUTT OF THB fiHOBB — 
LIZABDB AND THBIB C0U1TTERPABT& 

Tj^ VERYONE has read the description of Marseilles 
-^ by one of our most popular authors, and many 
have been thereby cured of any wish to visit this 
city. But there are two sides to every question, and 
there is also the shady side of this. A Marseillais 
having perused it, exclaimed with more truth than 
courtesy, " No one but a mad Englishman would 
ever walk out at mid-day in July here." Such, how- 
ever, are assuredly to be seen, — ^Englishmen, mad or 
otherwise, in woollen shooting-jackets, who parade 
the streets and examine the curiosities with wonder- 
ful courage, beneath the noon-day sun; escaping a 
sun-stroke almost by a miracle ; swearing at the heat, 
boiling and crimsoned, until it makes any one hot to 
behold them. According to the French, this custom 
of ours is practised to cure the spleen, which disease 
is engendered by the perpetual fogs and simlessness 
of our own land. The proper time to see Marseilles, 
is from half-past two a. m., to five or six ; and 
from six p.m. to nine. Between these hours, all sen- 
sible people retreat into shadow and darkness, and 
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there give themselves up to that dolcefar niente which, 
properly understood, is one of the chief pleasures of a 
southern clime. As early as half-past two a.m., the 
country people, with their carts laden with fruit, provi- 
sions, &c., assemble in crowds at the octroi boundary; 
in a few minutes they have passed, and business has 
begun. The large market-place is literally swarming 
with gaily-attired men, women, and girls, each superin- 
tending their little divisions of flowers, fruit, and vege- 
tables. Here are to be seen in profusion, according to 
the season, citrons, almonds, lemons, oranges, cherries, 
tomatas, mushrooms, olives, grapes, chestnuts, green figs, 
and melons ; and in the flower-market, orange flowers, 
heliotrope, magnolia, jasmine, &c. There is a sound a« 
of Babel; every one gesticulating, talking, bargaining, 
selling and buying, at the same moment. The harbour 
need not be closely inspected by any one not curious 
in odours, as it is a floating repertoire of all that is 
abominable. There are two high barren rocky cliffs, 
which, rising on each side, guard it like sentries. From 
the south one (Notre Dame de la Garde) there is a fine 
view of the Mediterranean and the small islands 
clustered near ; but it is a tedious and fatiguing ascent. 
In the evening, the caf^ and restaurants should be 
explored. Almost every nation has its representative 
in this city, and no costume seems strange ; there are 
Kaffirs, Turks, Neapolitans, Indians, Anglo-Indians, 
military men of all European armies. Moors, Italians, 
Americans, &c. Every sort of cooking is to be had, 
and every language is spoken. 

But in spite of all these attractions, it must be 
owned that mosquitoes and creeping things abound, 
that fevers are not uncommon, and the miasma at 
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certain times is too much for humanity. There are other 
and more pleasant places near ; go, therefore, to some 
of the sea-baths, — that on the Prado, or the one west of 
Marseilles, situated on a hill,- about a league out of the 
city. There everything is charming, and all these 
minor miseries vanish. These houses are of course 
built for summer accommodation : the verandahs are 
cool and dark ; the windows look close on the blue 
waters ; a thick grove of tamarind, cedar, and olive 
trees runs down to the rocks, on which, constructed 
certainly in a primitive manner, are the bathing 
tents. The canvas is held down by little rings to 
the rock, allowing a very airy atmosphere to pervade 
the interior. The furniture is simple, consisting of 
two nails, whence you may suspend your garments, 
and a small stool; there is no curtain to draw — ^you 
face the Mediterranean boldly. The costume is as 
usual: that for ladies consists of trousers, jacket, 
straw hiat (the French have an inveterate antipathy 
to wetting the hair), and a pair of roughly matted 
sandals to protect the feet against the rocks. There are 
some steps cut in the rocks, by which you descend into 
the sea. There is likewise a swimming-bath, made in 
a large sandy basin, walled up on three sides, and shel- 
tered by an awning. The swimming lessons, under the 
superintendence of an accomplished master, occupy a 
good many hours of the day, and here the ladies meet 
to converse, and inspect the progress of their children ; 
and in the full season the visitors are very numerous, 
and include not only the wealthier Proven9als, but a 
large sprinkling of Parisians. 

It is best to rise at three a.m., dress in any deshabille 
that you prefer, provide a bottle of bidre de JyyonSy a 
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little chocolate, or a few figs and peaches, and take the 
path along the shore to your right. Even at that hour 
there are one or two daucmierSf bnmt almost black with 
the African sun, standing motionless in their niches, 
who keep a kindly and careful eye on your movements. 
The city hardly yet shows signs of life, and still sleeps, 
or seems to do so : but there are two or three white 
sails puffed in the wind, or the three-cornered red lagoon 
skims along in the distance. 

Out of the dark blue ocean rises the blanched rock of 
the Chateau d'lf, the water-bound prison of Dumas* 
famous fiction; it is in reality some leagues distant^ 
though the excessive clearness and purity of the air 
makes it appear quite close. The heavens, as yet a 
little pale, seem to rest on the waters, and the waters 
scarcely are troubled thereby to undulate ; the two seem 
blended together in the melting purple brume, which 
is only visible at this time of the day. The cliffs are as 
white as those of our own shores, and a little rocky 
path runs at the base for many miles ; narrow, certainly, 
but broad enough since the Mediterranean is ahnost tide- 
less. After the first point is turned, the view is Uke a 
panorama ; the bastides, or country-houses of the Mar- 
seilles merchants, stud the slopes, in clusters of white 
villas, each surrounded by groves of acacia, magnolia, 
orange, and tamarind trees. The sun begins to shine, 
and the liquid transparency of the sky assumes a deeper 
hue. You feel that you are in a southern clime ; the 
flies are of gayer colours ; the shells are of warmer and 
more lovely tints ; the stones seem blanched more daz- 
zlingly white, and the sea-weeds are of a most rich and 
exquisite beauty. Prom the head of the ridge of rocks 
that stand out so far into the sea, or from a boat a 
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hundred yards from shore, you may gaze into the clear 
depths below, and behold a sea-forest in its native 
waters, in all its magnificence and foliage, waving and 
bending with each swell of the wave, as though the 
undulation were felt through the entire being ; and yet, 
like certain natures, most frail, most impressionable; 
the roots cleave with an invincible tenacity to the rock 
below, and hardly any force can make them quit their 
hold with life. 

By half-past seven the increasing heat renders further 
exertion irksome ; and it is wise to lounge quietly back, 
beneath the clifiT, and take a bath before breakfast. 
There are fine fossils to be found by those who choose 
to look for them, and in the search several curious flies, 
insects, &c. are sure to be observed. There are one or 
two sorts of lizards already basking in the sun ; of these 
incomparably the most beautiful is the Lacerta vtridisj 
or green lizard ; the others are shy and intractable, but 
this variety may be made friendly, and with persevering 
care even affectionate, that is as far as cold-blooded 
animals can be supposed to be so. When you approach 
they lie motionless, their bright staring eye gazing 
boldly, almost defiantly on you ; the metallic brilliance 
of their hues seems to change in the light, from green to 
ashen grey, or gleaming white, for they have to a certain 
extent chameleon-like qualities : but one incautious 
movement, or hasty rustling with intent to capture, 
and they have gone, vanished: you have hardly seen 
their retreat, so silently and swiftly is it performed. 
At first, therefore, lie at a distance, and watch their 
proceedings ; mark the agile grace of their movements, 
the extreme elegance of their form, and the strange 
lustre of their eyes ; note their wiles, their patience, and 
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their cruelty. Some unfortunate fly is fascinated by 
their glance, and its little buzz is at once hushed, as 
it stands, paralysed, helpless, and doomed. There is a 
pause ; the lizard slightly undulates with an almost 
human satisfaction, keeping its unwinking merciless 
eye on its victim ; after a prolonged stare, during which 
the fly feels — ^well, one can hardly speculate how or 
what, — and the sensations of the tormentor are such as 
certain natures only can expound if they will, — ^the sortie 
is made, and seldom made in vain ; the prey is secured ; 
the unhappy little object has vanished, and is at rest; 
a hardly audible chirrup of triumph firom the lizard, 
and the slender morsel of mischief glides back to its 
hiding-place, there to bask, and wait, and watch. And 
so the game goes on, the old old game, which has been 
played ever since the world began, of the tormented 
and the tormentor ; but, nevertheless, they are charm- 
ing little animals, and it is quite possible to reverse the 
game. Whistle or sing any flowing melody in triple 
time ; beginning softly, let your note rise and fall, swell 
and diminish, vary the air into a minor key and back ; 
all this time approach your lizard cautiously and slowly; 
the little creature will listen attentively, turning its 
head to and fro ; presently the whole slender body im- 
dulates. If you are near enough, tickle it gently with 
a feather ; it will no longer think of flight, but will lie 
as if under a spell, twisting and writhing as though 
pleasure were very near pain, the almost appalling 
steady stare of its glittering eye never wavering; at 
length it will rest exhausted on your hand, and lie 
motionless. Then study it ; interpret the secret meaning 
of its eye, it is something so subtle, so significant, so 
malign ; at that moment its glance becomes human, and 
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belongs to a man, or more justly, perhaps, to a woman. 
B/achel reminded some people irresistibly of a serpent, 
and we all know the myth of the Lamia, whose very 
hiss was music. 

" She seemed at onoe some penanced lady elf^ 
Some demon's mistress or the demon's self ; 
Upon her orest she wore a wannish fire, 
Sprinkled with stars like Ariadne's tiar ; 
Her head was serpent, but — ah, bitter sweet ! — 
She had a woman's mouth with all its pearls complete ; 
Her throat was serpent, but the words she spake. 
Came, as through bubbling honey, for Love's sake." 

Even thus the ancients thought the serpent nature had 
something of the feminine about it : perhaps, also, that 
the feminine nature was a little serpentine. But to 
return to our lizards. There are some women in the 
world, chiefly of the most pleasant sort, — ^fortunately for 
the welfare of mankind, not numerous, — ^who greatly 
resemble these beautiful and fascinating reptiles in a 
few little points : in the eyes which don't glow, but 
glitter ; in their basking indolence and demon-like 
activity ; in their apparent timidity and real audacity ; 
in their ever-changing hues, their swift, graceful 
cruelty ; in the pleasure they find in all pleasurable 
things, as in music, caresses, sunshine, and the like ; 
and, perhaps, most of all, in their affectionate heartless- 
ness. For my part, it would never surprise me to hear 
in church, boudoir, or ball-room, the little betraying 
gecko cry, a lizard-chirp of impatience or victory.* 

* One species of lizard, when in quest of prey, constantly utter a 
peculiar clucking cry, like Gecko : whence their name, GeckotidcB 
(Geckos). 



CHAPTER XVII. 

BATHING AOOOMXODATION — OUMATB AND YSOEiTATION — THB MEDITBR- 
RANEAN BY NIGHT. 

FROM seven to nine, the steps through the olive 
and tamarind grove resemble those of Jacob's 
ladder, in the perpetual running up and down of angels 
thereon ; only these angels have their hair streaming 
down their shoulders, and wear the very lightest of 
robes de chambre and slippers. The swimming master 
comes forth, and the long ridge of rock swarms with 
young people ; the more intrepid betake themselves to 
the open sea, while the beginners fill the bath and the 
lessons commence. The bathing costume — ^picturesque 
enough for young girls, and, at any rate, always decent 
and appropriate for all — ^permits the mixture of the 
company. There is much gaiety and interchange of 
compliment; any one may look on the diversions afi 
freely as is done in England, without being guilty of 
oflFensive impertinence. The stout elderly ladies revel 
in the water ; they certainly look a little grotesque, en 
costume de ham^ as they march, d^rni pas relevS, on the 
rocks. However, they breast the waves very gallantly, 
though the swell is frequently so strong as to require 
the constant holding of a rope by those who cannot 
swim. The breakfast is about ten or half-past; and 
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consists of wine, and every sort of fish, fowl, vegetable, 
and fruit in profusion. In the season the number 
sitting down vary from fifty and upwards. That des- 
patched, retire into the shadow of the little wood now 
redolent with sweetness and warmth ; then confess that 
Marseilles is not such a very bad place after all, 
and reflect, if you are metaphysically inclined, on the 
mutability of all earthly things. 

There are olive trees and acacias, cedar, pine, and 
feathery tamarind trees, which rustle and wave and 
tremble, whispering, no doubt, strange things to each 
other. As certain herbs give out their finest odours 
when crushed, so do these trees yield their most sweet 
perfumes when the noon sun scorches — ^not their life, 
but their soul out of them — ^if, as some hold, the soul 
of trees is their perfume. The deathless blue of the 
heavens is reflected in the dee})er tints of that sunny, 
heaving, rippling sea. A thousand insect voices can be 
heard, as they hover and buzz in a subdued humming 
chorus ; and an hour or two of pure idleness is very 
enjoyable, provided the enormous black ants will 
respect your person. A boating excursion to the 
Chateau d*If is rather en rSgle^ but does not by any 
means repay the trouble. The French, who do it for 
fashion's sake, generally arrive in a most unhappy state, 
and are ladled out of the boat more dead than alive. 
Our country men and women are more fortunate, and 
form a considerable source of emolument to the guide 
who shows it. Of course, Dtunas' hero was a fabulous 
one ; but the French afl&rm that the original gaoler, who 
lived there at the time the book came out, was so 
harassed and alarmed by the threats and wrath of an 
English nobleman, who insisted on seeing the cell. 
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chains, window, &c., by which the escape took place, 
that he told the truth until he dared persist no longer, 
and under pressure of an extravagant bribe, invented 
relics and anecdotes. It is added that, in consequence, 
there came such an influx of English, that the lucky 
man speedily made a fortune and retired from the scene 
of his triumph. But it all sounds very like a blague — 
one of the many hundreds invented and circulated by 
Parisian wit, at the expense of the well-known eccen- 
tricity of their neighbours. 

About two P.M. bathing recommences; and as the 
water is now thoroughly warmed, hours may be spent in 
it with impunity. The dinner is at five p.m. After that 
the excessive warmth begins to leave the air, and the 
stillness of the atmosphere grows intense. There is time 
for a stroll on the terrace or shore. Select your com- 
panion, — ^you may always be sure of finding an agreeable 
one among the French, — and converse on manners, 
men, morals, or any conceivable thing you choose, save 
politics. Towards nine the night descends on the world 
as suddenly and completely as though a pall were cast 
over a coffin. You may hear the croaking of the frogs 
for miles away, and the clear sharp hum of the mosquito 
begins to be ominously distinct. Open your window if 
you will, but extinguish the light, otherwise you may 
safely expect swarms of these musical blood-suckers. 
The colours of the lighthouse slowly revolve in the 
darkness, and the Prado and Harbour present a long 
Mne of lamps; and their reflection trembles in the 
waters. Soon the moon rises, with her starry children 
clustered round her in strange constellations, and of 
unwonted brilliance to northern (^yes. With us her 
rays are negative and cold; they cover our sea with 
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floating silver moss, and whiten alike bud and blossom, 
moor, rock, and meadow. But here they mellow and 
deepen the tint of everything they touch, and stream 
down golden rather than silver beams. 

All night long you shall hear the moaning and sol)- 
bing of the tideless sea as the surge breaks sadly 
beneath the shadow of the cliff. Perhaps the true love 
of the Ocean is not the Shore, with her golden sands, as 
has been commonly supposed, ^ut the Moon, who, some- 
times pale, sometimes red (which is confessed by both 
critics and poets to be the true complexion of those who 
are lunatic from love), constantly hovers over it. Or it 
may be that Sol and Luna were originally paired, like 
Adam and Eve, but have been since judicially separated ; 
and so are in the unhappy condition, now not uncom- 
mon, of being neither one thing nor another, — neither 
married, widowed, nor single ; and, therefore, the Moon 
coquets with the Waves, and the Sun bestows his 
warmth and smiles on the Earth, doubtless on the 
dissolute principle of loving the nearest rather than the 
dearest. Though the Moon rises wan and disconsolate 
each night to seek the estranged one, it is uselessly ; for 
the Sun glows with anger, and sinks with sullen pride, 
silent and lonely, to his watery bed. 

These suggestions are but thrown out at random ; for 
every one reads riddles in this world as he will, and 
Pan is pre-eminently the source to which all troubled 
minds turn for consolation ; being a book that contains 
unknown mysteries, and admits of singular interpre- 
tations. 
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